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Jefferson Standard 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


has some excellent 
territory open 





If Interested, Write 
JULIAN PRICE 


President 
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Greensboro, North Carolina $240,000,000 








Complete and Enduring 
Service 


for every life insurance need 
makes West Coast Service 
Men successful. 


A splendid Agency Con- 
tract direct with Home Of- 
fice is available for men of 
ability. 





West Coast Lirr 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE - SAN FRANCISCO 











The Royal Union Life 


Insurance Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 


STRONG AND PROGRESSIVE 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS— 
Over $21,000,000.00 


INSURANCE IN FORCE— 
Over $138,000,000.00 


A. C. Tucker, President 


D. C. Costello, Secretary Wm. Koch, Vice-Pres. 
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PITTSBURGH 


THE CITY OF 


WONDERS 








HERE once a log 
fortress and a scat- 
tering of settler’s cabins 
marked a frontier of the 
Nation, todayacity proud- 
ly rears her imposing mon- 
uments of stone and steel 
to the irresistable tide of 
man’s industry and na- 
ture’s benefices. 
Pittsburgh—**The 
Workshop of ‘the World” 
presents a heritage of won- 
derful natural resources 
and a community of pros- 
perous people possessing 
the virtues of : I nations 
engagedinawideanddiver- 
sified range of industries, 
vocations and professions. 
The Reliance Life 
frequently cited as a lead- 
ing Pittsbur gh institution 
and sets sharing Pitts- 
burgh’s prestige—is offer- 
ing its field representatives 
a priceless i ation to 
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in their opportunities to 
visit all parts of the coun- 
try during the annual con- 
ventions of the company. 

Prosperous through the 
ease with which Perfect 
Protection is sold. 

Prosperous through the 
unrestricted territory 
which the Reliance Life 
agency contract guaran- 
tees them. 

Prosperous through 
their independence of 
general agent’s overwrit- 
ing commissions. 

Prosperous through the 
bountiful service rendered 
by the thirty-five Reliance 
Branch Offices located na- 
tion-wide. 

Prosperous through the 
cooperation of Reliance 
Life supervisors—salaried 
Home Office representa- 
tives—in agenc de relop- 
5¢ ment and busine S pro- 
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dwell in the wonders of 
its home during the Twen- 
ty-third anniversary Jubilee 
tion on July 6, 7, 8 and 9. 
The insight each delegate will secure 
will be most comprehensive—the pro- 
gram so constructed to bring each so- 
journer in intimate contact with the 
outstanding features of interest and 
beauty in and about the City. 
Majoring recreation among its many 
attractions, the Idea Assembly, 
the convention features, will neverthe- 
less, reveal many progressive sales meth- 
ods useful in the promotion of new 
business, greater ee. and better 
business. The Convention will give 
every del legate a close, persona l insight 
into the scope and breadth of his com- 


Cor iven- 


one of 


pany’s administrative operations. It 
will give an accurate comprehension of 
the greatness and influence of his com- 
pany in its home environment. It will 
produce many personal contacts of in- 
estimable value. An invaluable experi- 
ence will be given every man oh resent 
through the broadening influence which 
travel normally induces. 

Every person should see Pittsburgh 

oie Workshop of the World” at 
least once pate his lifetime. What 


better opportunity could avail itself 


than will be given the Perfect Protection 
Men during the Jubilee Convention on 
July 6, 7, 8 and g? 

Perfect Protection Men are fortunate 


—al i 
motion. 

The Perfect Protection smile is char- 
acteristic of contentment, happiness 
and prosperity—characteristic of the 
mental attitude vital to successful sales- 
manship. By it, the Perfect Protection 
Man is readily identified. 

You, too, have 
theopportunity to 
grow and develop 
with Reliance 
Life. A letter to 
the Home Office 
will secure com- 
plete details on 
the Reliance Life 
Super-service 
agency contract. 
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Casualty Insurance in the United States 


NE hundred and seventy-nine of the leading 
casualty insurance companies of the United 
States had a premium income in 1925 of 
$645,945,227, representing an increase of 
$67,550,829, or over 10 per cent over the 
premium income of the same companies in 
1924. 

The increasing demand thus represented for indemnity of- 
fered by this class of company is reflected not only by this 
increased premium income, but also by the number of com- 
panies which have been organized during 1925 and 1926. In 
1925 there were 24 new stock casualty insurance companies 
licensed by the various insurance departments and thus far 
there have been indications that the number will be greatly 
exceeded in 1926. 

lire insurance companies have long been considered an in- 
tegral part of the business and economic structure, but it was 
not until recent years that the necessity of casualty coverages 
was recognized by business enterprises. Local agencies, in 
years frequently had ten fire companies 


past, insurance 


often no casualty insurance companies. 


Now, however, there is no local agency which can pretend to 


in each and 
procure its proper portion of business which does not in addi- 
tion to fire insurance include ample facilities for writing com- 
pensation, liability, burglary, surety, accident, health and even 
The era of single-line agencies is on the wane 
and the multiple-line insurance agency, with specialists catering 
to the insured’s various needs, is the recognized form of offer- 
ing service to the public. 


life insurance. 


“Casualty Insurance in the United States in 1925,” pub- 


lished in this issue of THE Specrator, shows the financial 


condition, income and disbursements, and aggregates of 179 
stock companies transacting a general casualty insurance busi- 
ness in the United States in 1925. The figures are computed 
from the sworn statements of the various companies to the 
various State insurance departments and are issued in advance 
of the reports of these departments. Companies writing acci- 
dent, automobile collision, liability and property damage, burg- 
lary and theft, check forgery, credit, engine and machinery, 
fidelity health, liability, live stock, plate glass, property dam- 
age and collision, sprinkler, steam boiler, surety, workmen’s 
collective and workmen’s compensation, are shown. These 
companies have a paid-in capital stock of $174,106,445. The 
total admitted assets, exclusive of the assets of the Metropoli- 
tan Life of $1,854,657,482, are $1,836,215,990, and represents 
an increase of $204,875,736 over the corresponding item at 
the end of 1924. The surplus of all companies, exclusive of the 
Metropolitan, represents an increase of about seventeen mil- 
lion dollars during the year. 

During the year 1925, the premium income was $645,945,227, 
as against a premium income of $578,394,398 in 1924. Inter- 
est and other receipts in 1925, brought the total income of 
these companies to $693,274,507. The total disbursements in 
1925 were $607,594,698, or an apparent excess of income over 
disbursements of $85,679,869. In 1925 the companies paid in 
claims a total of $325,010,228, or a loss ratio of a trifle over 
50 per cent. The table also shows that $21,116,096 in divi- 
dends was paid to the stockholders of the companies listed in 
the tabulation. 

These aggregates indicate that 1925 was a particularly suc- 
cessful one for the casualty inurance business, as the year re- 
flects not only a great growth but also success in underwriting 
and investing. 
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is the outstanding event in seismological history.* The earth- 

quake has been described in considerable detail by Prof. 
T. A. Jagger, the foremost authority on seismology in this country. 
The description occurs in the Bulletin of the Seismological Society 
of America for December, 1923. By way of introduction, Prof. 
Jagger points out that the scientific investigation of earthquakes in 
Japan dates from 1880 or earlier. In 1893 the Imperial Earth- 
quake Investigation Committee was established and it has carried 
on its work with energy and efficiency. It is said that the researches 
of Japanese seismologists have shown that the greater number of 
earthquakes experienced in the main island of Japan originated out- 
side of the shore line on the submarine slopes. Reference is made 
to the publication of a study by Omori in 1897 of 257 earth- 
quakes in Japan which had been correctly recorded during the 
twenty years 1885 to 1906, and which ranged in intensity from 
moderate to destructive. Apparently the investigations established 
the conclusion that there had been a decided increase in volcanic 
activity up to 1908. An interesting reference is made to the vol- 
canic eruption of 1914, in which only 35 people out of more than 
20,000 were lost, fortunately, because they had heeded the warn- 
ings issued in time to enable them to move away. Unfortunately, 
however, it is said that “‘even though the coming earthquake at 
Tokyo was anticipated it was impossible to predict the day and hour, 
and impracticable to divert the great current of human life and 
affairs from the place of danger.” According to Prof. Jagger the 
earthquake of 1923 was not a surprise to seismologists. Apparently 
earthquake prediction in Japan has been carried foward to a fair 
degree of public assurance. Two moderately destructive earth- 
quakes damaged Tokyo and Yokohama in 1921-22 after a decline 
The decline during the period of 


TT. Yokohama-Tokio earthquake of September |, 1923, 


in former seismologic frequency. 
twenty-seven years reached a minimum in 1920. The statement is 
made that the Tokyo district is a region of the highest normal seis- 
mologic frequency in Japan. The time of the shock of the 1923 
earthquake was one minute before noon on September 1. The major 
direction was northwest to southeast, the amplitude there was ap- 
proximately seven inches, while the duration of the principal shock 
of the earthquake was less than one minute. 

The article by Prof. Jagger is illustrated by some exceedingly 
interesting maps showing the seat of earthquake disturbances, the 
changes in depth of offshore conditions and other facts of practical 
importance. 

It is stated in the article “the excessive destruction of property 
was due as usual to fire. The fire was the most disastrous one due 
to earthquake in human records, but the earthquake itself was no 
more intense than the one of 1891 and probably much weaker than 
the Alaska shocks of 1899. In evaluating the disaster it must be 
remembered that Tokyo burned on March 21, 1857, when the wind 





* In 1596 there was an earthquake in Japan in which “thousands were killed;” 
in 1667 at Schamaki 80,000 perished; in 1703 Jeddo was ruined and 200,000 
were killed; in 1891 earthquakes in Japan killed 10,000; in 1896 in North 
Western Japan 1,000 lives were lost by earthquake and 20,000 by an attendant 
tidal wave. 
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Earthquake Hazards and Insurance 


VI. JAPAN 
. By FrepeRiIcK L. HoFFMAn, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


velocity reached 60 miles per hour and 107,000 people were 
killed, although there was no earthquake. In the 1923 catastrophe 
the typhoon gale that sprang up just as the earthquake precipitated 
hundreds of fires was estimated to be a strong sixty to seventy 
miles an hour gale.”” Prof. Jagger provides additional information 
concerning the probable property damage, which reached staggering 
proportions. It is said that “conservative estimates made the damage 
to property at several billion dollars, ranging from four to six, 
Property covered by insurance represents $1,150,000,000. This js 
presumed to be 70 per cent of actual value, amounting therefore to 
$1,643,000,000. Assuming that 50 per cent of the property lost 
was insured, the total, apart from Government property of insurable 
houses and goods was $3,286,000,000. Other Government losses 
as well as destruction of shipping and of property away from the 
cities, may be placed at $1,000,000,000. This brings the total to 
$4,586,000,000.” 

As an illustration of the relative importance of the Tokyo earth- 
quake, I include the following table kindly furnished by Dr. Godfrey, 
the president of the Engineering Foundation: 





TABLE | 
Gross 

Lives Lost Property Loss Property Loss 

San Francisco ........... 500 $400,000,000 $1,600,000,000 
MaIDATEIO. \ocdistn enn. ite es 3,764 256,000,000 1,024,000,000 
PD GRORT ci Sawer delosetes 1,400 30,000,000 120,000,000 
NESSIE, << 0ciso as ieye svers:aodee 100,000 23,000,000 92,000,000 
CO ee ae 1,800 25,000,000 100,000,000 
SRURIEIIBIO Bsc cicvaoreiesthare a, ( Goapeee >see eee «4st 
FT a ere 30,000 60,000,000 240,000,000 
[PSDs ee ene ne 200,000 3,350,000,000 13,400,000,000 
Santa Barbara ........... 13 10,000,000 40,000,000 
DEARtINIGUE: )s.ccs:eccaiuis.s Gis ot 30,000 120,000,000 480,000,000 
MPGRUVENRS 5.5 stsiochawecineteines 300 80,000,000 320,000,000 
MRNA NDR aod so eneueinseaneee 200 5,000,000 20,000,000 
CRN 5 tos esi edo xe 367,977 $4,359,000,000 $17,436,000,000 


United States war dead, 107,284. 

Earthquake dead, 367,977—343 per cent. 

United States war expenditures, $22,009,775,000. 
Earthquake gross property loss, $17,436,000,000. 
Note: Secondary losses multiply primary losses by 4. 


The estimate by Dr. Godfrey is very much higher than the one 
by Prof. Jagger. The former estimates that all secondary losses 
should be multiplied by four in earthquake disasters, a practice 
which, of course, is open to question. According to Prof. Jagger, 
many well-informed Japanese estimated the loss of life at about 400,- 
000. This is twice as high as the estimate given by Dr. Godfrey. 
The fire was quite uncontrollable and there was the additional risk of 
land slides, which killed many people in the inland regions. Addi- 
tional observations regarding property losses are as follows: 

“There were thousands of burned automobiles and hundreds of 
burned gasoline stations. The Government printing presses and Bu- 
reau of Engraving were destroyed, a loss of $25,000,000, but the 
plates for paper currency were saved. Tokyo tramway companies 
lost 2000 cars. The imperial railways lost 33 locomotives, 500 
passenger cars and 800 freight cars. Spindles to the number of 550-, 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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FIRE PREVENTION IN HOME 
BUILDING 

HE matter of supplying sufficient 

homes for the ever increasing popu- 
lation in New York City and other met- 
ropolitan districts in the State, at a price 
within the means of the poorer classes, has 
been occupying the attention of city and 
state authorities ever since the war. The 
demands of the situation have resulted in 
a tremendous amount of home building 
of a character decidedly against all the 
principles of fire prevention and protec- 
tion, For instance, in the Borough of 
Queens, there are rows upon rows of 
homes of frame construction and with 
shingle roofs built very close to each 
other and on streets yet unpaved. At- 
tention has been called by many interested 
parties, including THe Spectator, to the 
fire hazards resulting from this practice. 
Several eminent authorities, in public 
speech, have openly predicted the proba- 
bility of a conflagration in that district. 
A number of New York organizations 
have expressed decided opinions as to the 
necessity of limiting this type of con- 
struction. The principal recommenda- 
tions are that all new building should im- 
mediately come within the fire limits and 
that shingle roofs should be prohibited. 
The whole question is now before the 
Mayor of the City of New York, from 
whom the next action must come. The 


problem is, however, much too compli- 
cated to be solved in a day or week and 
a tremendous amount of research and 
study will be necessary before anything 


can be done. It would be fortunate if 
this work could be performed by some 
public spirited body which could thus 
render invaluable aid to the cause of fire 
prevention and at the same time crys- 
tallize public opinion in favor of the 
cause. 

Interest in the subject was renewed 
last week by the announcement in the 
metropolitan newspapers that Maurice 
E. Connolly, borough president of Queens, 
had directed the preparation of a bill to 
require fire proof roofs for all frame 
dwellings and prohibiting the use of wood 
or other inflammable material. This bill 
would be introduced in the municipal as- 
sembly. He also suggested that real es- 
tate developments should be paved be- 
fore new construction is occupied. These 
suggestions, while to some extent helpful, 
are by no means sufficiently broad tc 
solve the problem and, furthermore, 
would be operative only in restricted lo- 
calities. 

The problem is one directly affecting 
the lives and welfare of thousands of 
people, many of whom are purchasing 
homes in the belief that they are making 
wise and safe investments, when as a 
matter of fact they are endangering both 
their lives and fortunes. On several oc- 
casions serious fires have started in these 
districts and have been put under control 
with great difficulty. It hardly seems 
necessary for such risks to be taken, when 
investigation would undoubtedly show 
that the greatest part of the danger 
could be overcome without greatly adding 
to the purchase price of the homes 
Without any doubt, there is a great work 
for someone to do. It seems very likely 
that present conditions are such that pub- 
lic opinion could be easily convinced of 
the necessity for action. With so much 
life and property involved, there should 
be as little delay as possible and it is 
hoped that the proper agencies will get 
into motion very soon. 





What Will We Do About It? 


For long the United States has had an un- 
enviable homicide record and that for last 
year, according to THE SPECTATOR, is the worst 
thus far experienced. Such a situation cannot 
be passed by as a matter of little moment. 
However, the increase as a whole had notable 
exceptions. The murder rate increased in 
thirty-five cities and decreased in forty, from 
which statistics are cited. By sections the 
South has the unpleasant distinction of having 


‘ . 


the highest rate and in this matter Jackson- 
ville, Fla., stands at the top. Memphis comes 
next with Birmingham, Savannah and New 
Orleans following in the order named. On 
the basis of returns it is estimated that 12,000 
homicides are committed in a year. 

The only new information conveyed by these 
figures is to the effect that conditions are a 
little worse than they have been. The disre- 
gard for human life manifest in the murder 
record which has prevailed for years has been 
repeatedly expressed heretofore. The most 
regrettable feature is that nothing effective has 
been done toward checking a condition of 
which we have been aware. Until there is 
greater success in apprehending murderers and 
in convicting and punishing them afterward, 
our homicide record will continue to merit for 
us the deserved reputation as a nation where 
there is less regard for human life than is 
shown by any other people who claim to be 
enlightened. It is a shameful indictment, but 
it is true. 

What are we going to do about it? 


The foregoing is an editorial reprinted from 
the Pittsburgh Gazette Times of April 2, 1926, 
and based on the homicide record which is ex- 
clusively published each year by Tue Specta- 
TOR. 


Virginia Commissioner Issues Warning 

RicHMonp, Va., April 6.—Commissioner of 
Insurance Joseph Button has issued a warning 
to citizens of Virginia to avoid purchasing in- 
surance from non-admitted companies. Col. 
Button declares that it has come to his atten- 
tion that several unauthorized companies are 
conducting widespread mail-order campaigns 
in Virginia. He mentions the Federal Reserve 
Life, Kansas City, Kan.; the Union Mutual 
Casualty, Des Moines, Ia., and the Travelers 
Health Association, Omaha, Neb., as among 
the most active. 

His bulletin goes on to say that the Com- 
missioner of Insurance cannot aid claimants in 
collecting when liability is denied, and that un- 
less the amount of the claim is at least $3000, 
when suit may be entered in the federal courts 
in Virginia, that the claimant has no recourse 
except in the courts of the State in which the 
company is domiciled. 





Western and Southern Superintendents 
to Meet in June 

The superintendents’ home office convention 
of the Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Company for 1926 will be held at the home 
office in June. Results for the year to date 
indicate that the superintendents’ convention 
will be a celebration of the biggest half-year 
in the company’s history. 





American Druggists Would Increase 
Capital 
The American Druggists Fire Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati has proposed an amend- 
ment to its charter increasing its capital $200,- 
ooo. The added stock will put the company’s 
capital at the half-million-dollar mark. 
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WALTER CARTER SAILS 
Royal Executive Given Dinner by 
Associates 


Walter Carter, who will soon take up his 
duties as deputy manager of the Royal Insur- 
ance’ Company, sailed with his wife on the 
Baltic last Saturday for Liverpool. The last 
of several farewells was given last Friday 
night in the form of a dinner to Mr. and Mrs. 
Carter by leading executives of the Royal 
group. Milford E. Jewett, president of the 
Royal Indemnity and Eagle Indemnity, and 
Frederick B. Kellam, Mr. Carter’s successor 
as general attorney, on behalf of the execu- 
tives, made a presentation to the guests of a 
number of handsome Georgian silver pieces. 

Those present included Milton Dargan, 
Southern manager of the Royal, and Mrs. Dar- 
gan; S. Y. Tupper, Southern manager of the 
Queen, and Mrs. Tupper; Elwin Law, West- 
ern manager of the Royal, and Mrs. Law; J. 
H. Labelle, manager for Canada for the Royal, 
and Mrs. Labelle; F. P. Hamilton, first vice- 
president and Western manager of the Queen, 
and Mrs. Hamilton; J. J. Cornish, of Field & 
Cowles, New England managers of the Royal, 
and Mrs. Cornish; Mr. and Mrs. Kellam; Wil- 
liam Mackintosh, manager of the New York 
department of the Royal, and Mrs. Mackin- 
tosh; John E. Hoffman, U. S. marine manager 
of the Royal, and Mrs. Hoffman; W. H. L. 
Simpson, U. S. manager of the British & 
Foreign Marine and president of the American 
& Foreign; Nevett S. Bartow, president of 
the Queen, and Mrs. Bartow; Thomas L. 
Farquhar, president of the Newark Fire, and 
Mrs. Farquhar; W. A. W. Burnett, vice-presi- 
dent of the American & Foreign, and Mrs. Bur- 
nett; J. H. Walters, secretary of the Ameri- 
can & Foreign, and Mrs. Walters; H. A. Fort- 
ington, investment manager for the Royal 
group, and Mrs. Fortington; Charles R. 
Pitcher, deputy manager of the New York de- 
partment of the Royal, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Jewett. 


Empire State Pond to Be Installed 

The new Empire State Pond of the Ancient 
and Honorable Order of the Blue Goose will 
be installed in Syracuse, N. Y., next Tuesday. 
Arthur J. Hughes, of Rochester, special agent 
of the Phoenix Assurance Company, is the 
head of the new pond as most loyal gander. 
The ceremonies will be conducted by Most 
Loyal Grand Gander H. Verne Myers, of 
Waterloo, Iowa, assisted by Grand Wielder of 
the Goose Quill Paul E. Rudd, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Deputy Most Loyal Grand Ganders 
W. E. Mallalieu and Carroll L. DeWitt, of 
New York. 

It is expected that from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred ganders and goslings will 
attend the get-together dinner which will be 
held at the Onondaga Hotel before the cere- 
monies. 


—Ricumonp Va., April 3.—The Provident Fire of 
New York has been granted a license to operate in 
Virginia. The company has not yet appointed a State 
agent. 


Badger Mutual Report 


Mapison, Wis., April 1—When the fifty 
directors of the Badger Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, received the official re- 
port of Insurance Commissioner W. Stanley 
Smith, showing $37,500 mortgages “unac- 
counted for,” a warrant was issued for Paul 
IX. Wenzel in Milwaukee courts. Wenzel 
is charged with embezzlement. 

The company has been under investigation 
for two months. Wenzel has been con- 
nected with the company for more than twenty 
years, starting as a boy. The warrant was is- 
sued on a statement made by Wenzel sometime 
ago in which it is alleged that he admitted 
there was a shortage. 

In a letter to the company, Commissioner 


Smith suggests a tightening up of the com, 
pany’s investment methods so that all of the 
chief officers will have a hand in them. Nume. 
rous changes in the accounting system were 
urged, as well as a closing of the book so as 
to give the new secretary a starting point. 


James R. Ryan Appointed 


James R. Ryan has been appointed as special 
agent by the New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Company, to succeed Robert S. Kelton, who 
has resigned and purchased an interest in an 
agency in Newburgh, N. Y. Mr. Ryan will 
have his headquarters at 109 Arkay building 
Albany, N. Y. He is well known in this terri. 
tory, having traveled it for the Home of New 
York. 








SUCCESS. 


be of service. 


of real service. 
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SERVICE 


Many salesmen have shaken hands with 
It was not so difficult to do, once 
they saw that, while they might be possessed 
of intelligence, knowledge, courage, confi- 
dence, individuality and diplomacy, they 
were still lacking an essential quality if 
they did not possess a deep-seated desire to 


A man is not in tune with his daily work 
if he does not see in it an opportunity to add 
something to the comfort and happiness of 
other people. Along with a real and com- 
plete knowledge of his line, he should know 
something of human nature. 
also carry a generous supply of heart- 
throbs to assure that his mission will be one 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 
Fiome Office, Newark, New Jersey 


He should 
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ALFRED STINSON 
SELECTED 





Will Be in Charge of Underwriting 
for Automobile 





FORMER CONTINENTAL OFFICER 





Long Experience As Fire Insurance Execu- 
tive Eminently Fits Him for New 


Post 
Hartrorp, Conn., March 31.—Alfred Stin- 
son of Chicago, formerly vice-president of the 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company, has 
been engaged to direct the underwriting policy 
of the Automobile Insurance Company. This 
announcement was made to-day by Vice-Presi- 
dent E. E. Cammack of the AZtna Life Insur- 
ance Company, who was placed in charge of 
the Automobile Insurance Company by Presi- 
dent Morgan B. Brainard following the resig- 
nation on March 8 of Executive Vice-President 
C. H. Remington. Mr. Cammack added that 





ALFRED STINSON 


Mr. Stinson would have complete charge of the 
Automobile’s underwriting, and that his elec- 
tion as vice-president of that company is antic- 
ipated. 

Mr. Stinson was born in Melville, Ontario, 
Canada, in 1871. He came to the United States 
in his early youth, and upon leaving college 
interested himself in the fire insurance busi- 
ness. After ten years of local agency work 
in the West, he joined the National Fire Yn- 
surance Company of Hartford as special agent 
in Oklahoma and other middle and southwest- 
ern States. From 1899 to rotr he was asso- 
ciated with the agency of Fred S. James in 
Chicago. He then became manager of the 
Minneapolis Fire and Marine, later being suc- 
cessively elected secretary and vice-president. 
He joined the American Eagle, of New York, 
in 1918 as secretary of its Western depart- 


ment, and in January, 1921, he was appointed 
vice-president of the Fidelity-Phenix Fire, of 
New York, in charge of the Western depart- 
ment. Mr. Stinson was one of the seven of- 
ficers of the Fidelity-Phenix who resigned 
January 1, 1925, at the time of the “America 
Fore” merger. 

The appointment of Mr. Stinson to take 
charge of the underwriting affairs of the Auto- 
mobile is regarded as an excellent move on the 
part of the A&tna Life officials. Mr. Stinson’s 
ability is of a high order and will no doubt be 
of great aid in putting the affairs of the com- 
pany on a sound basis. 


PALMETTO TAX SITUATION 

Michigan Department Presents Bill 

$12,000—Complicated Questions 
Arise 

Lansinc, Micu., April 2—Formal submis- 
sion of a bill for some $12,000 which Commis- 
sioner Leonhard T. Hands contends is the ob- 
vious deficiency in the tax payment for 1925 
of the Palmetto Fire Insurance Company of 
Sumter, S. C., is promised this week by the 
Michigan Insurance Department head. The 
Palmetto will be billed for the amount named 
on the theory that the wholesale automobile in- 
surance plan into which it entered with the 
Chrysler Sales Corporation of Detroit and 
which became effective about July 1, 1025, is 
operated, as emphatically claimed by the two 
parties to the arrangement, under a “Michigan 
contract” and premium payments on the cover- 
age are therefore made in this State and are 
subject to the regular 3 per cent tax provided 
for by statute. 

During the past week Mr. Hands received 
from Perry Moses, president of the Palmetto, 
a letter in which it was stated that the South 
Carolina Company collected $426,304.10 in total 
premiums under the Chrysler contract during 
1925, thus definitely establishing what share of 
the Palmetto’s total automobile business was 
represented in the Chrysler business. The 
share, it developed, was fully as large as had 
been estimated, total automobile premiums 
amounting to but $420,097 for the year, accord- 
ing to the Michigan report of the company. 

With Michigan’s bill formally submitted the 
situation long foreseen by those who analyzed 
the original Palmetto report will have fully 
eventuated. The Palmetto will have two alter- 
natives presented to its officers, namely, that 
the Michigan claim for about $12,000 in addi- 
tional taxes be immediately honored or that 
the company contest the claim, with little like- 
lihood of avoiding payment of the full tax bill 
and with every likelihood that the Michigan de- 
partment would suspend the company’s license 
or permanently revoke it, thus voiding the en- 
tire Chrysler-Palmetto plan. Acceptance of 
the first alternative, of course, carries with it 
the probability that such money as has been 
paid out to other States in taxes on Chrysler 
premiums must be left with the respective State 
treasuries on penalty of incurring the ire of 
insurance department authorities in those Com- 
monwealths with probable revocation of li- 
cense following any efforts to obtain reim- 


for 
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PATROLS PUBLICIZED 


. Pathe News Reel Shows Chicago 
Organizations in Action 








OFTEN ARRIVE AHEAD OF DEPART- 


MENT 





Valuable Stunts Arranged by Chicago 
Board Give Vivid Lesson to Public 


The Chicago Board of Underwriters is se- 
curing valuable nation-wide publicity for the 
fire insurance business by giving a graphic mo- 
tion picture display of a feature of the insur- 
ance companies’ public service work. A pic- 
ture entitled “A Day with the Fire Insurance 
Patrol of Chicago,” issued as a part of a 
Pathe News Reel, showing the patrols in ac- 
tion, is being given national distribution. The 
picture shows spectacular fire runs with the 
patrol men saving valuable exposed stocks of 
merchandise in burning buildings from fire 
and water damage by covering them with tar- 
paulins. 

The nine Chicago patrols are maintained by 
the insurance companies at an annual cost of 
$450,000 but it is estimated that through their 
efforts millions of dollars’ worth of property is 
saved each year. The total insurance carried 
on property in which work was done last year 
by the patrols was $274,242,878. 

More than 13,000 alarms were answered last 
year by the patrols and often they arrived be- 
fore the regular departrient, in fact they 
extinguished 303 blazes during the past year. 
Their principal function is to save property. 
When they reach the scene of a fire they at 
once enter the building, if possible, and spread 
tarpaulins over all valuable susceptible stocks 
exposed to water damage. Their service is 
especially valuable in mercantile risks where 
a moderate blaze on an upper floor may cause 
heavy water damage in highly valued and con- 
centrated stocks in all the lower floors. 

The wide showing of the film will give hun- 
dreds of thousands of people a vivid lesson in 
the proper protection of property in case of 
fire in a multiple occupancy building and may 
lead to some individual efforts at conservation 
of exposed property in towns where such pub- 
lic service is not possible. 








bursement. Acceptance of the second alterna- 
tive, however, carries with it almost certain and 
irretrievable disaster to the whole plan. The 
course of the Palmetto in the matter, all astute 
observers hold, will not be hard to divine. 
Another point which is now attracting con- 
siderable attention among Michigan agents is 
in regard to the eventual effect this tax tangle 
will have on the relations of the Chrysler and 
the Palmetto. It is held apparent that, if the 
Palmetto is forced into paying double taxes on 
Chrysler business, this extra tax burden will be 
passed on to the Chrysler sales in the future, 
even if it cannot be collected on 1925 business. 
A higher rate, it appears reasonable to assume, 
will be asked of the Chrysler and the auto com- 
pany, will be forced to assume this added levy. 
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PALMETTO PLAN UP IN NEW YORK 


Briefs Submitted On Question of Opera- 
tion in New York 


The Palmetto Fire Insurance Company vs. 
James A. Beha, New York State Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, was up before the Statutory 
Federal Court for the Southern District of 
New York last Monday when the court re- 
ceived briefs from both sides. The case was 
reargued on March 24, and both parties were 
given ten days to submit briefs solely on the 
point of whether or not the Palmetto Fire was 
operating in New York under the Chrysler- 
Palmetto plan. 

The brief submitted for Superintendent Beha 
divides the facts concerning the question of do- 
ing business into three parts as follows: 

It is claimed that the facts arising in any 
of the periods justify a finding of fact by the 
court that the Palmetto is doing business in 
the State of New York under the Chrysler- 
Palmetto plan, and submits that there can be 
no question as to the establishment of such a 
fact when all of the facts arising in the period 
are observed as one transaction. 

Due to the fact that the present license of 
the Palmetto Fire, authorizing the company to 
do only a fire insurance business in New York, 
will expire on April 30, this year, it is pointed 
out that the Palmetto Fire may not ask for 
or receive a renewal of its license and it would 
then not be licensed in the State of New York, 
and the question whether it is doing business 
in this State will then arise on a new state 
of facts, because the Chrysler-Palmetto plan 
does not expire until July 1, 1926. After the 
license expires on April 30, the company will 
continue to issue certificates to citizens in New 
York, while it has no license, and such citi- 
zens may continue to sue and recover on such 
certificates, because the company will still be 
doing business in the State of New York un- 
‘der the Chrysler-Palmetto plan. 


F. B. Kellam Honored 


Frederick B. Kellam, whose appointment as 
general attorney in the United States for the 
Royal Insurance Company became effective 
last week, was presented with two pairs of 
candlesticks—Sheffield plate of 1780—by the 
employees of the company’s New York depart- 
ment on the occasion. 

T. D. Richardson made the presentation and 
on behalf of the office force expressed their 
appreciation of Mr. Kellam’s services to the 
company and his encouragement of every form 
of initiative on the part of the employees. 


Organization Committee Meets To-day 


The committee in charge of the organiza- 
tion of the new Eastern governing body will 
hold a meeting at 4:30 this afternoon. It is 
reported that a good percentage of companies 
have indicated their willingness to affiliate 
with the new organization but there are still 
some questions to be ironed out. The meet- 
ing will take up these matters. 


EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 
Thomas B. Donaldson Stresses Value of 


The Fire Insurance Policyholders 
Pocket Index and Similar Publi- 
cations in Life, Casualty 


and Surety Fields 


The fact that The Fire Insurance Policy- 
holders Pocket Index, which has just been is- 
sued for the fifty-eighth consecutive year by 
The Spectator Company, is an informative pub- 
lication for policyholders as well as for insur- 
ance men is sometimes overlooked. The educa- 
tional and statistical value of The Fire In- 
surance Policyholders Pocket Index is na- 
tional in scope, and, in addition to the thou- 
sands of copies which are purchased and dis- 
tributed by insurance companies, general 
agents, brokers and agents, it is purchased by 
business firms, corporations and_ individuals 
such as railroads, national banks, savings 
banks, trust companies, private bankers, stock- 
brokers, manufacturers, contractors, mortgage 
companies, lawyers, auditors, public officials 
and others. 

The utility of The Fire Insurance Policy- 
holders Pocket Index as a policyholders’ pub- 
lication has long been recognized by the great- 
est minds in the business and they have not 
hesitated to endorse their recognition by pur- 
chasing and distributing the booklet not only 
within the business, but also to the general pub- 
lic. 

On this page, THe SpecTraTor presents a let- 
ter from Thomas B. Donaldson, former Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Pennsylvania and now 
associate manager of the Eagle Fire Insurance 
Company of Newark, in which the great pub- 
lic value of The Fire Insurance Policyholders 
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BAG Fe Insurance Company 


Pocket Index, and similar publications in the 
life and casualty and surety fields, is again 
stressed. 

Associate Manager Donaldson is one of the 
most experienced insurance men in the bysj- 
ness. While Insurance Commissioner of the 
Keystone State, he undertook many important 
reforms and, naturally, became thoroughly 
familiar with the opinions and desires of the 
Insurance Commissioners of other States. Mr. 
Donaldson strikes a highly significant note jn 
his letter when he says: “As a general propo. 
sition, insurance publications are too much copn- 
fined to the ‘family.’ This is a mistake, if 
only for the reason that insurance itself 
touches every individual in the world.” He 
also says that The Fire Indexes show the mag- 
nitude of the business and “are unusually in. 
teresting to laymen,” 

It is most important that statistics and in- 
formation tending to show insurance companies 
in the proper light should be put in the hands 
of the public, and one of the best ways for the 
companies to do this is to wisely and widely 
distribute life, fire and casualty and surety 
publications like the Fire Index, the Life Index 
and the Handy Chart. It is as illogical to 
speak of duplication in the distribution of the 
Fire Index as it is to say that wasteful duplica- 
tion occurs when more than one company is 
represented in an agency, or more than one 
special agent travels in a given territory, 

Associate Manager Donaldson, in the fol- 
lowing letter, appreciates the educational value 
of The Fire Insurance Policynolders Pocket 
Index and similar publications, and _ presents 
views that deserve the support of all thinking 
insurance men. 
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18 WASHINGTON PLACE 
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The Spectator Company 
135 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


March 22, 1926 


In matter of your vocket indexes, especially 
those pertaining to fire insurance, this office has annually 
distributed them to attorneys and business men, in addition 
to some few home offices of insurance cémpanies and in- 
surance departments of various states. 


In our opinion, the indexes bring before pro- 
fessional and business men the magnitude of the insurance 
business, and are unusually interesting to laymen. 


As a general proposition, insurance publications 


are too much confined to "the family". 


This is a mistake if 


only for the reason that insurance itself touches every 


individual in the world. 


Therefore, we always try to vut 


laymen in touch with insumnce publications. 


Yours truly, 
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A. G. McILWAINE DEAD 
U. S. Manager of London and Lancashire 
Passes Suddenly 

Archibald G. McIlwaine, United States man- 
ager of the London and Lancashire Insurance 
Company, and president of the London and 
Lancashire Indemnity America, 
the Orient Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Rock Insurance Co,, 
last Sunday at 
He 


Company of 


Union and 
at the age of 66 


and the Law 
died suddenly 
his home 682 Prospect avenue, Hartford. 


was a sufferer from heart trouble and _ suc-, 


cumbed to an attack of coronary thrombosis. 

Mr. McIlwaine started in the insurance busi- 
ness with the Petersburg Savings and Insur- 
ance Association of Virginia, next becoming a 
special agent in the South for the New York 
Underwriters. Later he was a representative 
for the London and Lancashire, and was in 
charge of its Atlanta, Ga., office. In 1893 
he came to the home office as assistant man- 
ager, rising to manager the following year. 
When the offices were established in Hartford, 
he went there. 

In addjtion to his other business connections, 
he was a the Factory 
Association and the Phoenix National 
Hartford. 
burg, Va., in 


director of Insurance 
3ank of 
Mr McIlwaine was born in Peters- 


1859. He was married and leaves 


a wife, a daughter and two sons. 
The following were on the committee ap- 


pointed by C. A. Ludlutn, 


(Western ) 


president of the 


Union to represent that body at 


Mr. MeIlwaine’s funeral: George C. Long, 
Jr, Phoenix of Hartford; Ralph B. Ives, 
#tna (Fire); J. H. Vreeland, Scottish Union 


and National, and R. 
nian. The 
Whitney 


represent that body also. 


C. Christopher, Caledo- 
same committee was appointed by 
Palache, Eastern Union president, to 


Henry W. 
George 


Gray, Jr., 

Long, Jr.. 

the (Western) 
memorial. 


London and Lancashire: 
and Milton Dargan, 
Union committee to draw up a 


Royal, are 


Big Meeting for Examining Underwriters 
Association 
The Examining Underwriters Association 
of New York will hold its next meeting at the 
Hotel St. srooklyn, April 15. A 
large and well attended affair is planned, and 
special letters of invitation have been sent to 
many fire 


George, 


companies. 
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Fester, Fothergill & Hartung, Reinsurance 
Specialists 

firm is 

Ilo 


An internationally known that of 
Fothergill & Hartung, William 
New York, who are specialists in the 
business of fire 


Fester, 
street, 
and casualty reinsurance.  T. 
L. Haff is the managing partner at New York, 
and the United States 
foreign 


firm are managers for 
companies : 
Ltd., 
Espanol 
Nippon 
Japan; 


the following reinsurance 
European General Re-Insurance Company, 
Union & 
Insurance Company, Madrid, Spain: 
Fire Insurance Company, Ltd., Tokye, 
Jupiter General Insurance Company, Ltd., 
India, and La Cubana Compania Nacional 
Havana, they 
submanagers in this country for 


London, England; Phenix 


Bom- 
bay, 
addition, 


de Seguros, Cuba. In 


are reinsur- 
ance for the Urbaine Fire Insurance Company, 
of Paris, France. 

The 
in the 


five companies first named had resources 
United States on January 1, 
$16,503,=81, 


1926, 


agere- 


gating and premiums written in 
this country last year amounted to $8,157,647. 
In addition, the premiums written for the Ur- 
baine Fire amounted to $2,917,988, making the 
total premiums written for the six companies, 
$11,075,634. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that the 
Fothergill & Hartung is a verv 


this 


firm of Fester, 


important one in the reinsurance field in 


country. Considering individually the five 
companies managed in this country by the firm, 
features of 
January Tf, 
General, 


(excluding 


American 


fol- 


the outstanding their 


statements as of 1926, are as 


European assets, $10,553,337: 


lows: 


surplus, $1,500,000 i con- 
tingent reserve of $030,794) : 
This company writes 
fidelity 


The Nippon Fire reports re- 


premiums writ- 


ten, $5,903,222. reinsur- 


ance of all branches of casualty, and 


surety business. 
$1,086,692: a surplus of $741,523 
last 


American 


sources ot 


and premiums vear of $394,033. 


Jupiter General’s assets amount to 
29 and its 


The 
Espanol reports $2,694,371 of 


$1,511,629; its surplus is $665,4 
miums last year were $595,049. 


pre- 
Union and 
Phenix assets, 
its surplus being $464,867, after having sent to 
$387,675, 
premium income last year was $1,295,679. La 
Cubana Nacional has $647,553 of assets in this 
with a surplus of $621,060. 


It is manifest that the firm of Fester. 


its home office the sum of while its 


country, 
Fother- 


RETIRE FROM PACIFIC AUTO 
CONFERENCE 
Home Companies Find Expense of Na- 
tional Auto Club Burdensome 

The Home of New York, the Franklin Fire, 
and the City of New York have filed their 
resignations from the Pacific Coast Automobile 
Underwriters Conference. The reasons for the 
action by Ray Decker, general agent, are re- 
ported to be the expenses involved in the opera- 
tions of the National Automobile Club, control 
of the conference by companies with small pre- 
mium incomes and the fact that the confer- 
ence has failed to solve the problem of cut-rate 
competition. 

The immediate cause for the action is un- 
derstood to have been the levying of an addi- 
tional assessment amounting to $40,000 for the 
maintenance of the National Automobile Club. 
The three companies are reported to have been 
asked to pay 13 per cent of the total. No ac- 
tion has been taken on the resignation by the 
executive committee of the conference, it be- 
ing stated that the committee was waiting to 
hear from New York as to whether the com- 
panies had resigned from the National Con- 


ference, since companies must belong to both 


organizations under the rules. 
Anniversary Booklet Issued by Central 
Manufacturers Mutual 
The Central Manufacturers Mutual Insur- 


ance Company of Van Wert, Ohio, is celebrat- 


ing its fiftieth anniversary this month, and as 
a souvenir of the occasion has sent out a hand- 
illustrated booklet 
the company and pointing out 


beautifully bound in stamped 


somely giving a history of 


its achievements. 


The booklet is 


leather and the contents describe the growth 
and progress of this company, which now has 
$233.527,539 of insurance in force. Photo- 


graphs of the officers of the company are in- 
cluded, and there are presented graphical charts 
showing the advancement made by the Central 
Manufacturers Mutual during the past half- 
century. 

eill & pes 
handling excess lines of all 
except life and marine, and the firm and 
its companies stand high in the esteem of un- 


have excellent facilities for 


classes of insur- 
ance, 


derwriters in this country. 
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Organized 1859 


NAT IONAL LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERIC 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Losses paid since organization over 65 millions. 


DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 
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Fire Automobile 
Tornado Windstorm 





Rent and Rental Values 
Explosion and Riot 
Use and Occupancy 
Sprinkler Leakage 
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LIBERTY AGENT THE MOST WIDELY ADVERTISED INSURANCE 
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Tourist Baggage 
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MAN IN HIS HOME TOWN. _ THINK IT OVER! 
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EREP ES E 





NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 


JANUARY Ist, 1925, STATEMENTS 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, Organized 1855. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES ented NET SURPLUS SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 

$15,123,531.91 $8,536,871.80 $3, $3,586,660.11 $6,586,660.11 
THE a FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE co., Organized 1853 

$5,474,032.20 $3 213,0 $1, $1,260,934.00 $2,250,934.06 
ME CHANICS, INSURANCE Co. or PHILADELPHIA, Organized 1854 

$4,175,490.93 $2,575,127.95 10,000 1,000,362.98 $1,600,362.98 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE. INSURANCE co., Organized 1866 

$5,252,813.31 $3,751,385.75 $ 100 $501,427.56 $1,501,427.56 


HEAD OFFICES: NEWARK, N. J. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 
Western Department, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, WAITE BLIVEN, Vice-Pres. and Manager. 

General Agents for Southern Territory 
Florida, Loren H. Green, Jacksonville; Maryland, Poor & Alexander, Baltimore; Texas, Cravens, Dargan & Co., Houston 
LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
bet 
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LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Secretary 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Pacific Department, SAN FRANCHEOO, CAL., W. W. and E. G. POTTER , Managers 
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General Agents Wanted 


Profitable territories now available in Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and North Carolina. Write today to 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Life Accident Health Automobile Accident 














NORTHERN 







VE 
ASSURANCE ef COMPANY 
LIMITED \¢) OF LONDON 
: 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


P. BARBOUR, General gage 4 
H.N. KELSEY, Deputy Attorney W. COOPER, Secretary 
Eastern & Southern Dept., 135 William St., Mei 'Y., * G. MARTIN, Mgr. 
Western Dept., Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill., H. D. LEWIS, Mer. 
Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Calif., F. c: - ROBINS, Mer. 

















General a 


FIRE AND LIFE 


aASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lt. 


el RICHADSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING, 4m & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 












Ambitious men of sales experience will be interested in the liberal agents’ 
contracts we are offering. 


Good openings for the right type of men. 
ASSETS OVER EIGHT MILLIONS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER SEVENTY MILLIONS 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President. DENVER, COLORApo 


























1926 


Over A Century Old 
UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 








Great American 
Insurance Company 


x NewYork = 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
eee" Poot sragad 1, 1926 


$12,500,000.00 


RESER RVE FOR ALL’ OTHER LIABILITIES 


21.732,720.96 


ET SURPLU 


16,541,280.58 
50.774,00 1.54 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$29,041 ,280.58 


$175,146,238.21 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il]. 233 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
Cc. R. STREET, Vice-President CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager 
BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Ww. H. McGee & Go.,General Agents, 11 So. William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO— Ww. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bld¢. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

Why Is It?—In a certain jurisdiction 
after a fulf survey, a new rate was put cut on 
4 hotel showing a very substantial advance in 
the rate. The agent was very much disturbed 
and wanted to know if something could not 
he done to reduce it without asking the insured 
to make improvements. When it was clearly 
indicated that improvements were the only 
thing that could do it, the question was taken 
up with the parties at interest. They were not 
provoked, but were very glad to have their at- 
tention called to the bad condition and pro- 
ceeded to expend not less than $3000 in im- 
proving the conditions. Among other things 
they built a reinforced concrete room and 
sprinkled it and in this room all the waste 
paper and rubbish is taken care of. This expe- 
rience is not unique. The after all 
are not so careless of their property as they 
are too often represented to be. Tell them 
the facts and you will get co-operation. 


insured 


Is the Broker Losing?—There is no deny- 
ing the fact that to an increasing extent large 
corporations and some smaller ones too are 
employing someone to look after their insur- 
ance although they may place it through a 
They have apparently found it neces- 
sary to do this due to the large numbers of 


broker. 


errors which they find in connection with their 
This comes not from some- 
the 
em- 


insurance policies. 
from 
that 

ploys people for this purpose and this cor- 


one in the insurance business, but 


large manufacturing corporation 
poration is in touch with other corporations 
which are doing the same thing. It may be 
that the broker has made the mistake which is 
made in some organizations of not paying sufli- 
cient attention to his staff. In other words, they 
assumed that many matters were routine, when 
they were not routine and. that they could be 
taken care of by modestly priced help, when 
as a matter of fact good priced help was: what 
was needed. 
as stated. 


Whatever the cause the result is 


Are Your Pictures Photographed?—It is a 
Practice in insuring pictures of value in this 
case to furnish a list to the insurer. In addi- 


tion to that has not the time come when they 


a 





FIRE INSURANCE TOPICS : 





———_— 








should be photographed? It would save trouble 
in the event of a loss, as shown by a recent 
case in Great Britain. When one comes to 
think of it, it seems the most natural thing for 
the owner of valuable paintings to have them 
photographed. 

A Valuable Dog.—Attention 


called to the fact that a minister gave as a 


has’ been 


reason for bringing his sermon to an early 
close that a part of the manuscript had been 
eaten by the dog. At the close of the service 
one of the congregation waited on the minister 
and asked him if that dog was for sale and 
if not, if he knew the breed, as he would like 
to get several of them to present to his friends 
who had the habit of making long speeches at 
banquets. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Automobile Appointment.—George Lowe 
is hereafter to be supervisor over all fire in- 
surance activities at the Boston branch for the 
Mr. Lowe, for years an 
inspector, is well and favorably known through- 
out New England. take 
charge of the brokerage department, whereas 
the metropolitan district for Boston will hence- 
forth be handled by T. S. Prouty. The New 
Fngland specials, inspectors and adjusters for 


Automobile. many 


Arthur Bonin will 


the Automobile, reporting to Boston, will be 
under the direction of Mr. Lowe, who will have 
the title of State representative. 

Special Agent Resigns.—Harold Shepard, 
assistant special agent for the Automobile’ in 
Boston, has resigned to devote himself to the 
forestry industry, in which he was formerly 
engaged. 

Fiftieth Anniversary.—John C. Paige & 
Co. are receiving congratulations upon the com- 
pletion of fifty years’ continuous service to the 
insuring Lester 


and von 


John C. 


insurance public. 


Thurn has become associated with 


Paige & Co. as manager of its life department. 
Mr. with the 
branch office of The Travelers for the past five 


von Thurn has been connected 


years as field assistant and as assistant man- 
ager, life accident and group. 

Addresses Brokers Association.—A. 1). 
Blakeselle of the William A. Hamilton Com- 


— 


pany office addressed the Brokers Association 
of Massachusetts at its regular monthly lunch- 
eon last week. He advised them to use more 
lines in soliciting business. 

F. R. Morgaridge to Speak.—F. R. Mor- 
garidge, of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, will address the Bay State Club at its 
next meeting, to be held this Friday. Because 
of his reputation, the meeting will be open to 
all in Boston interested in losses, such as the 
staff of the General Adjustment Bureau, etc. 





R. A. Eliassen Joins National Liberty 
Group 

Randolph A. Eliassen will, on April 15, be- 
come special agent for the National Liberty 
Insurance Company of New York, for North- 
ern Ohio, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
working under State Agent Edward A. Winter. 

Mr. Eliassen spent several the 
Western department of one of the large East- 
ern companies and was for a time in the em- 
ploy of the National Inspection Company of 
Chicago. After several years special agency 
experience in Wisconsin, Illinois and Michigan, 
he accepted the position of sprinkler inspector 
for the Ohio Inspection Bureau, with head- 
quarters at Toledo, O. 


years in 


Convention Year Book 
The fire, casualty and surety volume of the 
Convention Year Book for 1925 has been is- 
sued. by the Convention Year Book Company, 
New York city. 
number of the best addresses of the year by 
men prominent in the insurance business and so 


The book contains a large 


is a mine of information on many interesting 


special lines. The articles in each case are 
not intended to be the complete address, the 
purpose being to give the speaker's principal 
thoughts and arguments and. essental message. 
An index of titles is in the front of the book, 
and an index of authors and detailed topic in- 
dex in the back. The book sells for $3 per 
copy. 





Sectional Meeting of Insurance Ad 
Conference 

A sectional meeting of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference in connection with the first 
\Vestern conference of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association was opened yesterday. Fd- 
ward A. Collins, president, and Warren W. 
I‘llis, vice-president of the Insurance Adver- 

tising Conference, conducted the meeting. 











CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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NOW READY 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY LIFE AG®NT 
Two Companion Pocket Publications 
Unequalled as Canvassing Documents 

THE STANDARD WORK ON PREMIUM RATES AND POLICIES 


The Handy Guide 


Premium Rates, Applications and Policies 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EDITION, 1926 


Presents complete premium rates and policy forms of 185 
companies. 

THE Hanpy GuInE gives the facts concerning premium rates, 
surrender values, policies and applications of the active life 
insurance companies of the country. 

The book being alphabetically arranged, is self-indexing, and 
all of the matter relating to any one company is grouped to- 
gether. The volume also contains annuity rates, reserves upon 
various mortality tables and rates of interest, etc. 

Its value to every progressive agent is incalculable. 

In the many years of its publication THE HANDY GUIDE has 
maintained the highest reputation for reliability and complete- 


ness. 
Price, in flexible binding, $4.00 
Price, with thumb index, $4.35 


Vest Pocket 
Life Agents Brief 


1926 EDITION 

A most convenient work on premium rates, dividends, net 
cost, cash values and policy provisions. 

Premium rates for 146 companies shown at a glance. Ali 
companies listed under each age. 

Dividends and Average Yearly Cost for 5 and 10 Year 
Periods. A valuable series of tables, showing dividends paid 
year by year for a period of ten years and the average yearly 
cost for both five and ten year periods. The schedule covers 
Ordinary Life, Twenty-Payment Life and Twenty-Year En- 
dowment policies issued at ages of 25, 35, 45 and 55. The 
arrangement of the tables admits of an instant comparison of 
dividends to policyholders and net cost, making it invaluable 
to the agent when comparing the figures of two or more com- 





panies. 
An innovation of value and importance new this year is 
the presentation of rates for all ages on the feature policies of 


the companies. 

This edition of the Lir—E AGENTS BRI&F also presents, in 
compact form, the amount of annual dividends per $1,000 of 
insurance paid in the year 1926 on the three leading forms of 
policy contracts, viz.: Ordinary life, twenty-payment life, 
and twenty-year endowments, issued during a period of five 
years. The dividends are given for ages at entry of 25, 30, 
35, 40, 45 50, 55 and 60. By a concise form of arrangement 
the figures are shown in immediate contrast with the premium 
charged, so that the determination of the net cost is easily 
arrived a.. 

In the 1926 edition are presented in detail, Industrial 
Rates, lists of companies transacting sub-standard business, 
and companies accepting business in connection with bank 
deposits. 

The LirE AGENTS BrieEF also shows a record of deferred 
dividends and group insurance and United States war insur- 
ance rates. 

Policy provisions ciearly indicated for all companies under 
appropriate headings, including military and naval service 
clauses, disability and double indemnity benefits. 

Net costs shown for ten years and fifteen of actual experience. 
No estimates or guesswork. 

Cash values presented in most comprehensive form. 

The best and most inexpensive book for agents. 


Price, in flexible binding, $2.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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GENERAL AGENTS 


The fire insurance agent who does 
not have a life insurance company 
contract is overlooking a nice in- 
come each year. Life insurance can 
be handled in your agency with very 
little additional cost which leaves 
practically all of the commission on 
life business a profit to you. 


For particulars in regard to our con- 
tracts address 


A. O. HUGHES, Vice-Pres. 


in charge of Agencies 


Farmers National Life Ins. Co. 
OF AMERICA 


401 S3. Michigan Ave., Chicago 




















Your Prospect’s Future 


Is the Same As Your Own 


When you line him up for the policy he wants, and 
the policy he needs, you have made a staunch friend, 
and contented customers mean repeat orders in insur- 
ance as well as other lines of business. Sell this 
contract: 


Any maturalideath......«. 6 i. c0 cis cence $5,000 
Any accidental death................... 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths............... 15,000 
Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK 
(Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, 
etc. 


All In ONE Policy 


You can see how worthy such a contract is in the hands of a 
progressive agent and we invite you to give serious considera- 
tion to the United Life ‘“‘Policy You Can Sell.” 


There may be an opportunity in your town. Our Vice Presi- 
dent, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. 
Write him direct. . . . . and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord : New Hampshire 


Inquire! 
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WINS SUIT 





New Amsterdam Casualty Gets De- 
cision on Excess Policy 


CONTRACT’S MEANING DEFINED 


Jury Verdict Set Aside and Complaint Dis- 
missed—Case of Interest to Many 
Companies 
awarded a verdict 
Amsterdam Cas- 
open stock 
Weingold 


Now this ver- 


1 January, 1920, a jury 
of $10,093 against the New 
walty Company in a case on an 
burglary policy which was listed as 
v3. New 
dict has been set 
Justice Gavegan in 
New York 
vas an excess contract and carried 
that it should be 
the insured carried at 


other 


Amsterdam Casualty. 
aside and the complaint dis- 
the Supreme 


The policy in 


missed by 
Court of county. 
question 
rider providing void unless 
$20,000 insurance 
The insured took 
policy of $20,000 in the National Surety 
Company and a suit to collect under that con- 


tract is pending. 


least 
in some company. 


out a 


New 
all 
policies 
judicial opinion, in part, states: 


The court decision in the 
Casualty 


Amsterdam 


case 15 of interest to companies 


Writing excess insurance and the 


At the trial the court took the view that the 
urpose intended would be served by instruct- 
jury that there should be no recovery 
against defendant unless they found a loss un- 
(er the policies exceeding $20,000, in which 
event plaintiff should recover, within the limi- 
tations of the policy in suit, for such excess. 
However, counsel for defendant has at all 
times insisted that this action cannot be main- 
tained and that there can be no recovery on 
(efendant’s policy until the other policy has 
been exhausted in the payment of claims to 
the full amount of the expressed limits of such 
other insurance,” as provided in the contract 
hetween plaintiff and defendant. * * * 

But, co fer view we may take as to the 
cfiect of the limitation of the time within which 
an action is to be commenced, we are neverthe- 
less confronted with the very positive language 
that the policy in suit shall “apply and cover 
wd after all other insurance « * shall 
have been exhausted in the payment of claims. si 
The words “exhausted” and “payment” have 
eect in the present. situation. They implv 
tnequivocable and inexorable meaning and 
actual Payment and not mere liability to pay, 
‘S argued for plaintiff. We cannot give them 
aly proper value and at the same time sustain 
this verdict. * * * 


We are n 





Ing a 


; d t free to make over the contract 
to conform to our views as to the coverage 
Which should have been provided for in the 
Policy, nor to nullify the typewritten provisions 


the protection for which it 
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explained away. Furthermore, in addition to 
considering that the policy in suit would not 
“apply and cover” until the other insurance 
had been “exhausted” in the “payment” of 
claims, plaintiff stipulated to “at all times” 
carry such other insurance “in the amount of 
at least” $20,000. This, as well as the other 
explicit and unmistakable terms referred to, 
would have to be entirely ignored to allow the 
verdict to stand. Should plaintiff tail in the 
action on the prior policy, he would, with this 
verdict, have avoided the effect of the clauses 
contained in the rider. He would recover 
though the other insurance had not been “ex- 
hausted in the payment of claims” or even 
though he had not maintained the other insur- 
ance “at all times.” In accordance with these 
views * the motions to set aside the 
verdict and to dismiss the complaint will be 
granted, 


SURETIES PAY $216,177 
Remit to lowa State Treasurer in 
of Defunct Bank 


Case 


Des Mornes, Ta., April 6—Without sacrific- 
ing any of their rights as beneficiaries in future 
dividends to depositors in the defunct United 
State 


for 


bank, six bonding companies, securities 


Treasurer Burbank, made 
Thursday to State 


by order of Judge 


former State 
Treasurer R. E. 
Lester I. Thomp- 
district court. as fol- 
Company, 


payment 
Johnson, 
the Polk county 
Fidelity 
$10,967.65 : 


son, of 


lows: Detroit and Surety 


Detroit, 
pany, 


Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
$47,634.59: Globe Indemnity 
Newark,.N. J.. $14,656.80: South- 
Des $117,247.- 
New Amsterdam Casualty $25,- 
047.23. It stated that the court 
probably would not tak up the appeal of the 


Baltimore, 
Company, 
Surety Moines, 


ern Company, 


00: Company, 
was supreme 
for prefer- 
State deposits over general deposits, 
June. 

companies 


bonding comanies, who are asking 


ence for 
until some time in 


The 


place of the State and share as it 


take the 


would have 


bonding will now 


shared in future dividends from the hank. 
Royal Indemnity Issues Rate Chart 
The Royal Indemnity Company has just is- 
the 
burglary rates which are effective as of March 
the New 
New Jersey 


Essex 


sued a pocket chart giving new residence 


T5 on new and renewal business in 


York metropolitan district and in 


with the exception of Hudson, and 


Passaic counties. 


THE SPECTATOR 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPENSATION RATES 


Revision Made by New Jersey 
Bureau 


INCREASE ABOUT 8 PER CENT 


Changes Go Into Effect on June 1— 
Decreases in Some Classes 


The Compensation Rating and Inspection 
Bureau of New Jersey has just announced in- 
creases approximating 8 per cent in work- 
men’s compensation rates on risks located in 
the Garden State. Notice of this proposed 
rate revision was printed in THE SPECTATOR 
for March 25. The new rates are, for some 


classes, lower than previous charges, but the 


8 per cent increase is shown in the aggregate. 
Key rates under the chemical rating plan and 
rates and procedure for employment involving 
admiralty liability will not be altered at present. 

The new rates apply to new business and re- 
June 1 for the more 


newals on and after and 





important classifications are scheduled as fol- 
lows: 

New Existing 

Rate Rate 
BOWEN 65 iis Jato cne brea ena $1.75 $1.65 
Brick manufacturing, n. 0. c....... 1.25 1.00 
CASNGMIES, Te Ge Cec. ccs dcecenadecas 4.50 4.41) 
Clothing manufacturing ........... ay. Zi 
VoUNIOG, TIGER. oa soe cc als pa ewan 1.75 1.55 
ce cream manufacturing........... 1.95 1.85 
Jewelry manufacturing ............ .36 .35 
Machine shop, excluding fdy....... 1.40 1.35 
MSSOHEDY; . 8h. Oe: Coie veuane dacive we 2.50 2.30 
Metal goods mfg., n. 0. C.......eee- 3.80 3.50 
Leather goods Wig... 0 ccccccaceees - 92 92 
Linolease Wie. 8. Os Cesc cae ee oad. 1.20 1.15 
Cbebes Wai, Di: Oi one c tke csaswas 1.20 1.15 
Chak (SCs oth as cate e cores 1.90 2.30 
Silk throwing and weaving......... 7 25 
Stare) SM WORE os oo ico caso asinixsers .30 
Store risks, wholesale.............. ; .89 
‘Wai saves cn ce vee aware nen eas 5, 1.19 
Terra+cotta manufac: EMO oe cae 52 
Wool spinning and weaving......... 52 45 





Asks Liquidation of Fifth Avenue Mutual 
Indemnity 


The Fifth Avenue Mutual Indemnity Com- 


pany, of New York, has been served with an 
order by James A. Beha, Superintendent “ 
Insurance in that State, to show cause why 1 


should not be taken over by the Insurance at 
section 63. The 
company was organized mainly to write taxicab 


partment and liquidated under 


liability insurance. 





Desk Room and 
Private Offices 
Furnished to 
Brokers and 
Agents 





TO BROKERS 
We are Specialists in Accident and Health Insurance for Women 


THE MEACHAM AGENCY, Inc. 


Managers, Times Square Branch, Accident and Health Dept. 
INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Times Building, Broadway and 42nd St., New York City Bryant 


1362 


Telephone { 1361 
1363 
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ILLINOIS «ILLINOIS. ILLINOIS ILLyNorS 
STANDARD STANDARD STANDARD STANDARD 
Tapes TABLES TABLES TABLES 


Smet ese Sec Smee 


FACKLER FACKLER FACKLER —s FACKLER 
AWO ANO AND AND 
BREIBY  BREIBY BREIBY BREIBY 


emer See “Senne 


VOLUME VOLUME VOLUME 
WwW 


~~ 
ADDITIONAL 














THE 
SPECTATOR 
COMPANY COMPANY COMPANY 


COMPLETE SET AVAILABLE 





Illinois Standard Tables 


NET PREMIUMS, TERMINAL RESERVES, 
MEAN RESERVES, AND COST OF INSURANCE 


Modified Preliminary Term, [llinois Standard 
American Experience Three and 


One-Half Per Cent 


TABLES FOR: 

Life and Limited-Payment Life, Eleven Plans. (Vols. I, If and LI) 
Endowments for Stated Periods, Seven Plans. (Vols. I, II and IIT) 
Additional Endowments for Stated Periods, Thirteen Forms. (Vol. IV) 
Limited-Payment Endowments for Periods, Fifteen Plans. (Vols. I, If and III) 
Endowments at Stated Ages, Six Plans. (Vols. I, If and III) 
Limited-Payment Endowments at Ages, Eighteen Plans. (Vols. I, If and IIT) 
Modified Premium Whole Life. (Vol. IV) 

Modified Premium Endowment at Age 85. (Vol. IV) 


IN FOUR VOLUMES 
EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF 
Volume I. Net Premiums and Terminal Reserves. (See also Vol. IV) 
Vol. II. Mean Reserves. (For Forms in Vol. I) 
Volume IIL Cost of Insurance. (For Forms in Vol. I) 
Volume IV. Additional Net Premiums, Terminal Reserves and Mean Reserves 
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FACKLER & BREIBY Set of Four 


Consulting Actuaries V olumes 
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DESTRICTS BUSINESS TO WISCONSIN 
LICENSED COMPANIES 


ynly Organizations Authorized by Badger 
State Department May Write This 
Coverage There 


Manson, Wis., April 5.—That only surety 
ompanies licensed by the Wisconsin Insurance 
Department should be permitted to guarantee 
hond or mortgage issues in the State was the 
opinion officially announced by Insurance Com- 
missioner W. Stanley Smith last week. The 
opinion has been sent to all surety companies 
and banking firms. 

Commissioner Smith, in giving his viewpoint 
on the question, reviewed the circumstances 
existing in New York and elsewhere, quoted 
prior opinions dealing with the subject, and 
then went on to say that: 


Suretyship company can insure or guarantee 
against non-payment of principal and interest 
of bonds or mortgages if authorized so to do 
by its charter of articles of incorporation, and 
may do so in Wisconsin if licensed under sub- 
section (8) of section 201.04 in addition to sub- 
section (7). 

Applying for license in Wisconsin also un- 
der subsection (8) would impose no hardship 
upon any suretyship company with a capital of 
$350,000 or more, and impose no additional 
expense 

We do not question the value or feasibility 
of such guarantee or insurance of mortgage 
note or bond The important question here is 
whether the company providing the insurance 
or guarantee is authorized so to do by its char- 
ter or articles of incorporation and licensed to 
transact such business in the State of Wiscon- 
sin, irrespective of whether such insurance or 
guarantee contract is entered into within the 
State of Wisconsin or whether such contract 
was entered into outside of the State if the 
mortgage bonds so insured or guaranteed are 
to be sold within this State. 

It is immaterial whether such contracts are 
designated as insurance or guarantee, the only 
purpose of the law and of the securities divi- 
sion and the department of insurance is to pro- 
tect the people of this State against imposition. 
In the matter of these guaranteed mortgage 
bonds, his can be done by the cooperation of 
these two State departments, 

If the securities division will require that: 

“Before granting a permit to sell, within 
this State, any issue of guaranteed mortgage 
bonds, the applicant for such permit shall pre- 
sent to the securities division a certificate 
signed by the Commissioner of Insurance of 
Wisconsin, certifying that the suretyship com- 
Pany, guaranteeing against the non-payment of 
Principal and interest of such bonds, is author- 
zed so to do by its charter or articles of in- 
Corporation to assume such obligation, and is 
licensed so to do and transact such business in 
this State.” 

Then with this requirement imposed by the 
Securities division, it will devolve upon the de- 
partment of insurance to see to it that only 
qualified suretyship companies receive such li- 
tense and that the contracts of guarantee are 
ve into with all the proper safeguards to 
the company, as well as to the investors in these 
guaranteed mortgage bonds. ‘ 
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A. H. Robinson Resigns as Treasurer of 
New York Indemnity 

A. H. Robinson, treasurer of the New York 
Indemnity Company, resigned from that post 
last week. His successor has not yet been 
chosen. 

It is said that Mr. Robinson will join the 
new Great American Indemnity Company as 
comptroller on April 15, 
this could not be obtained up to the time of 
going to press. The Great American Indem- 
nity, of which Jesse S. Phillips is president, 
expects to begin writings on July 1. 





Seek Death of Fitzgerald Bill 

Leonard L. Saunders, executive secretary of 
the Insurance Federation of New York, is cir- 
cularizing members and others in an effort to 
bring about defeat of the Fitzgerald monopo- 
listic workmen’s compensation bill in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Fitzgerald Bill, in 
Congress, was reported out of committee on 
Monday, March 29, as noted in THe SPECTATOR 
at the time, and will come up for a vote on 
April 12. The Insurance Federation of New 
York is asking that the Underhill bill be sub- 
stituted for the Fitzgerald bill. 


but confirmation of . 


JOSEPH W. WARD ELECTED 
Becomes President of Republic Casualty of 
Pittsburgh 

Joseph W. Ward has been elected president 
of the Republic Casualty Company of Pitts- 
burgh, assuming his new duties as of April 1. 
Mr. Ward resigned his post as vice-president 
of the Bank of Pittsburgh in order to accept 
the chief office in the Republic Casualty and 
it is understood that he will hereafter devote 
the major portion of his attention to the com- 
pany’s affairs. 

Mr. Ward is a Pennsylyania banker whose 
accomplishments in that field are known 
throughout the State. He began his business 
career twenty years ago as a bank messenger 
and shortly afterward worked his way through 
Washington and Jefferson College, graduating 
in 190% His rise was steady and he became 
vice-president of the Peoples National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, being made vice-president of the 
First National Bank at Pittsburgh when that 
organization absorbed the Peoples National. 

In addition to his varied banking experience, 
Mr Ward is familiar with the many other en- 
terprises with which his financial dealings made 
contact, and he is an organizer and director 
of more than ordinary ability. 








Casual Casualty Comments 








Denny F. Walker, for twenty years con- 
nected with the Employers Liability of Boston, 
has been made assistant manager of the Phila- 
delphia office of the Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, and will supervise all 
local casualty business. 

Norvell H. Cobb has opened a new gen- 
eral agency for the Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, Philadelphia, in the 
Ellicott Square building in Buffalo, N. Y., and 
will actively develop lines in that territory. 

Benjamin McKeen, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, has been elected a di- 
rector of the American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany, New York, and L. J. Nouss, secretary 
of the company, has been made secretary and 
vice-president. K. L. McCurdy becomes assist- 
ant secretary. 

Charles D. Hilles, resident manager at 
New York for the Liability of 
Boston, has been re-elected president of the 
Ohio Society in that city and will preside at 
the annual dinner of the Society on, April 26. 


Employers 


Robert J. Burns, formerly assistant man- 
ager in the contract bond department at the 
New York office of the Fidelity and Deposit, 
has been appointed superintendent of the surety 
department in the New York city office of the 
Metropolitan Casualty Company. 

a vice- 
and In- 


Wallace J. Falvey, who was made 
president of the Massachusetts Bonding 
surance Company, Boston, has taken charge of 


the organization’s New York City office, as of 
April 1, to succeed William J. Conroy, who re- 
signed as of that date. 
has been assistant manager of the office since 


Vice-President Falvey 
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1921, and is thoroughly familiar with every 
phase of the business there. 

J. Carroll French, president of the New 
York Casualty Company, is away from the 
home office on a trip that will take him into the 
offices of many of the company’s representa- 
tives in the Middle West and South. The 
journey will take about five weeks in all. 


A. R. Burkardt, superintendent of agents 
for the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, left this week for a six 
weeks’ jaunt through the field, appointing new 
agents, tightening connections and supervising 
the development of business on a low overhead 
basis. ; 

F. I. P. Callos, secretary of the Sun In- 
demnity Company, announces the inauguration 
of a series of printed “success talks” within the 
home office. The bulletins will be issued 
weekly, and will be designed to help develop 
in employees those qualities that make for ad- 
vancement. 

Leslie F. Tillinghast, agency assistant for 
the National Surety Company, is in charge of 
the arrangements for the “National Sureties of 
1926,” which will be staged at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on April 23. Mr. Tilling- 
hast says the show will be bigger and better 
than ever, and will have a chorus, to quote him, 
“forty dazzling dimpled daisies.” 

John P. Keevers, whose appointment as 
manager of the bonding department of the Chi- 
cago branch office of the Maryland Casualty 
Company was recently announced, has been ap- 
pointed assistant resident manager of the Chi- 
cago office. 
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H. G. STELLWAGEN’S CAREER 
New Secretary-Treasurer of National 
Bureau an Experienced Executive— 
E. E. Robinson Heads Auto 
Department 

H. G. Stellwagen, who was appointed secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters last week, to 
succeed G. F. Michelbacher, who resigned to 
become vice-president of the Great American 
Indemnity, is an insurance executive of more 
than ordinary experience and ability. 

Mr. Stellwagen was graduated from New 
York University and, following a period of ser- 
vice in the army, was connected with the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company. He 
joined the National ‘Bureau in 1920 as assist- 
ant to Ambrose Ryder, then manager of the 
automobile department. Mr. Stellwagen de- 
voted his early efforts with the National 
3ureau to the statistical data upon which auto- 
mobile insurance rates are based and later also 
engaged in the underwriting and rating work 
of the automobile department. In 1923, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Ryder’s resignation, Mr. Stell- 














H. G. STELLWAGEN 


wagen took over the affairs of the department 
and became its manager in January, 1924. He 
is noted throughout the country as an author- 
ity on automobile statistics and matter relating 
to highway and traffic accidents, and has 
spoken before many safety organizations. 

IE. E. Robinson, who has been assistant to 
Mr. Stellwagen, was made manager of the 
automobile department at the meeting which 
elected the new secretary-treasurer. The same 
meeting chose Charles F. Frizzell, vice-presi 
dent of the Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia, as national coun- 
cillor of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and A. W. Whitney, associate 
manager of the National Bureau, was selected 
as alternate national councillor. 





Pennsylvania Federation Starts Magazine 
The Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania 
has started a monthly magazine of which G. 
R. Dette, secretary of the Federation, is edi- 


tor. The new organ is called “State Wide” 
and it announces that no advertising will be 
accepted from insurance companies or their 
representatives. “It is our desire to leave that 
field entirely to the heretofore established in- 
surance journals,’ says Editor Dette. 


W. F. Curtis Goes With E. P. Lenihan & 
Co. 

RicHMOoND, Va.—April 3.—W. F. Curtis has 
resigned as manager of the bond department in 
the Richmond office of the 4tna Life and its 
affiliated companies, to accept a position in the 
office of E, P. Lenihan & Co., in Cleveland, O 
The Lenihan agency is one of the largest gen- 
eral insurance agencies in Cleveland,, handling 


many lines‘of insurance. Mr. Curtis has been 
engaged in the insurance business for a 
years, the first four of which were spent jp 
the National Surety Company’s Washington, 
D. C., office, and the last six in the Richmon/ 
office of the AZtna Life and its affiliated com. 
panies. 


Carl M. Hansen Returns 

Carl M. Hansen, vice-president and general 
manager of the General Reinsurance Corpora 
tion, arrived, in New York on the steamer 
Majestic last week after a several weeks’ trip 
to Europe. Mr. Hansen went abroad to Visit 
his father, whom he had not seen in severa 
vears. 


Insurance Brokers— 
Profit By Our 
National Advertising 


In leading newspapers all over the United States 
and Canada, Credit Insurance is advertised, week 
in and week out, to thousands of Manufacturers 
and Jobbers. This is one reason why 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


is growing so rapidly year after year—and why it 
is to the advantage of the general broker to co- 
operate in the writing of our policies. Maybe you 
ought to investigate the great protective service we 
render to our many policy-holders; safeguarding 
their resources absolutely against bad debt losses, 
providing them with efficient collection facilities, 
etc. 


General Insurance Brokers, look into the sel- 
ling possibilities of American Credit Insurance. 
While our regular agents are necessarily trained 
credit insurance specialists, still we have a plan by 
which you can co-operate with us to your definite 
profit. Check up and see if your present clients are 
protected by Credit Insurance. Then get the full 
details of our interesting proposition by writing 
or phoning any of our offices. 


c dhe AMERICAN 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 
OF NEW YORK J. F.M° FADDEN., presiIDENT 
Offices in all leading Cities: 


New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, “ Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Detroit, Atlanta, Etc. 
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It has well been said 
that “No man is a hero 
to his own valet.” The 
change of a single word, 
and that quotation reads 
“No a hero to 
his own secretary.” Does 
the altered phrase ring 
true? It does not; at 
least not if you take the 
word of Miss Elinor 
Reynolds, private secretary to M. O. Garner, 
president of the New York Indemnity Com- 
pany. Miss Reynolds is not one of the type 
familiarized in the public mind by the term 
“flapper”; in fact, she does not belong to any 
type. She is distinctly an individual, with a 
keen, balanced insight into business affairs and 
a background of eleven years of commercial 
experience. Her secretaryship to Mr. Garner 
has not caused him to suffer in her estimation 
—she says so herself. Not in just that lan- 
guage of course—noblesse oblige, one doesn’t— 
put the impression that she sincerely respects 
him and admires his business acumen is wn- 
deniable. If there be verity in the statement 
that the intuition of a woman is better than 
logic, Mr. Garner may well feel flattered when 


man is 





M. O. GARNER 


he reads this. 

‘I like Mr. Garner personally,” says Miss 

Reynolds, “because he gets things done.” Any- 

one who knows Mr. Garner is aware that that 

“What about his 
Reynolds was 


is a characteristic of his. 
for Miss 

“Oh, he has that in full measure,” was 

“he 


capacity work ?” 
asked. 
the reply. 
has a photographic memory and a grasp of 


“Furthermore,” she continued, 


the salient facts of a problem that throws’ de- 
tails into the shadow and enables him to get 
at the crucial point almost instantly. He works 
at high speed, and he wants people under him 
to work at the same speed he does. It’s! a bit 
trying at times, but he doesn’t demand more 
of someone else than he demands of himself, 
so that’s all right.” 

“What 


hobbies has Mr. Garner, do you 
know?” we asked. Miss Reynolds looked 
thoughtful for a moment and_ then replied 


smilingly: “Why, I rather think his children 
ate his first hobby. He has two, you know, 
a boy and a girl. After his home interests, 
his hobbies are baseball 
and prizefights. He be- 
lieves in good sportsman- 
ship, and that 
idea into the every-day 
job.” Tf want to 
know, Miss Reynolds has 
Titian hair, sea-grey' eyes 
and a manner that indi- 
kates real thought pro- 
Kesses_ well controlled. 


carries 


you 
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Women Secretaries—-And What They 
for Whom They Work 


By W. Eucene Roescu 

Have you ever in- 
terviewed the secre- 
tary of an insurance 
company president? 
If you haven t, 
there’s a new exper- 
awaiting you. 
have 
com- 


ience 
You 
talked 


mercial 


may 
with 
magnates, 
you may 

“swapped yarns‘ with the captain of a great 
ship and it just in from a run to ports of for- 
have conversed 





c. M. 


BERGER 


have 


gotten men, or may 
learnedly with a statesman in whose hands 
the tangled skeins of diplomacy were deftly 
unravelled, but those are comparatively simple 
things compared with the attempt to find out 
what she thinks of 


you 


from a woman secretary 
the person for whom she acts as typewriter, 
mouthpiece and general factotum. 
In not easy to 
whether an harder on 
viewer or the interviewed. 
to meeting somebody like Miss Lillian Skuce, 
private secretary to C. M. Berger, United 
States manager of the London Guarantee and 
Accident Company, that problem solves itself: 
for the difficulty is certainly not hers, and her 
instinctive tact puts you also at ease. 


most cases, it’s determine 


interview is the inter- 


Yet, when it comes 


After a few preliminary verbal skirmishes of 
more or less relevancy, we asked Miss Skuce 
what kind of a disposition she thought Mr. 
Here’s what she said: “A man’s 
secretary, with constantly in 
business, has the opportunity of seeing him in 


Berger had. 
associated him 
many moods. Mr. Berger has the happiest and 
most cheerful disposition of any mam I know, 
and I don’t say that just because I work for 
He has a good sense of humor, but that 
being firm and 
Another 


him. 


does not prevent him from 
exacting where duty is concerned. 
thing is that his pleasantness is always con- 
Silently we applauded 
the clearness of that answer. 

we asked, “what is he like in busi- 
Miss Skuce considered that an 


“Mr Berger is helpful 


tagious and inspiring.” 


“But,” 
ness affairs?” 
instant and then said: 
to anybody that needs advice, a kind word of 
He 


always ready to help solve the many difficul- 


encouragement, or a suggestion. seems 


ties that are brought to 
He will not toler- 





him. 
ate unfairness, cowardice 
in handling ideas or un- 
kind criticism. If there 
i criticism, he 


is to be 


acts on the principle that 











it should be construc- 
tive, and he is in con- ‘ 
stant touch with all ee. 





phases of the business.” 
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Miss LILt1AN SKUCE 


Think of the Men 


If you worked day in 
and day out for a period 
of years with a 
single individual, 
would naturally be sup- 
posed to know something 
about him. Not only 
that, but you would be 
have a 


four 
you 





presumed to 
special kind of knowl- 
edge concerning that 
person. Well, acting on that theory we took 
a hit of a pencil and a scrap of paper down 
to the office of the Norwich Union Indemnity 
Company in New York city and sought Miss 
Elsie Ruppell, private secretary to H. P. Jack- 
son, president of that organization. 

No, Miss Ruppell is not bashful and she’s 
not in the least frightened of such lowly 
things as insurance journalists. For that mat- 
ter, we can’t think of anything just now that 
would She is very 
much the business girl; frank, courteous and 
attentive to any matter that might concern her 
or her employer. Incidentally, even though 
this was purely a business call, we had time 
to note that her handclasp was firm, her smile 
attractive, her hair blond and her eyes blue. 

“Look here, Miss Ruppell,” began, 
“You've been Mr. Jackson’s secretary for four 
What's 
Our “fair companion” 


H. P. Jacxsen 


scare the young lady. 


we 


years now. your opinion of him?” 
(that’s author’s slang 
for the lady you happen to be addressing at 
the moment) looked at us quizzically for a 
moment and then made this pat retort: “My 
opinion of him is so nice I wouln’t dare put it 
After an instant she continued: 
“Seriously, though, Mr. Jackson is splendid to 
work for. You never have any doubt about 
what he wants done or how he desires it ac- 
complished. He has a naturally reserved char- 
acter that is none the less agreeable. He is 
reticent about a thing until it has taken defi- 
nite form in his mind, and until he has deter- 
mined upon a course of action. Then he states 
his conclusion clearly and briefly. There is 
no possibility of misunderstanding him.” 

“How about his contacts with his associates ?” 
was the query. “Oh, that,” said Miss Ruppell, 
just as though we should have known it. “Why, 
his associates admire him, but what I think js 
significant is that our 
all those I’ve 
here, consider 
him of themselves. 
He seems to have the 
happy faculty of making 
others feel at ease and 
them to talk 
their difficulties. 
Then he suggests a logi- 
cal solution.” 


in writing.” 


agents, 
seen in 
one 


he gets 


about 
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As CATHEDRALS WERE BUILT 


O are built great Life Insurance Companies. Study the great cathedrals of Europe 
(visit them if you can) and see how successive centuries are built into them. 





In the Cathedral there was from the beginning a definite plan, a definite limitation. 
It was always clear to the builders that the glorious structure would be finished some day, 
But when? People did not ask. They toiled and sacrificed in order to do their part, to 
add their bit to the mighty whole, knowing that neither they nor their children would see 
the completion of the work. By their labors they fostered religion and the arts and fed 
their own souls while erecting a vast pile which they knew would instruct and impress 
their successors through countless generations. They fed their own souls and rendered a 
noble service to others—even to those not of their own faith. 


So it is with Life Insurance and especially so it is with the New York Life. Unlike the 
Cathedral builders, our founders in 1845 (eighty-one years ago) had no definite outline of 
the structure which they then began. 


They labored to establish a program of mutual human service. They did not begin 
to realize the full significance of what they did. Their successors for about three full genera- 
tions have labored as they did and we, the living laborers, begin now to realize what it all 
means. In 1926 the structure, founded in 1845, begins to emerge in outline. Its splendid 
substance is shown in our coming Home Office building and in our assets and outstanding 
insurance. 


But the real structure is only suggested by these facts. 


Why should not our successors continue through centuries (as the Cathedral builders 
did) the labors of the men and women who have built so splendidly thus far? When will 
the New York Life be finished? Never! Its foundations are as deep as human love: its 
spires disappear in unfulfilled dreams of human aspiration: its great arches support an ex- 
panding nave which can cover and protect all who come. 


We are to-day building ourselves into this great Cathedral of Service. 


Our work will always be as clearly defined and as permanent as is the work of the men 
who built with stone and to the glory of God, in the twelfth or in an earlier or in any suc- 
ceeding century. Their work stands. The guide will point out, as you gaze and wonder, 
the work done in different centuries. The agents of Nylic are writing records which shall 
last as long as human life endures. They are building themselves into this great instru- 
mentality of social service. What they do will endure. It will endure because it renders 
service. 


Who then should work with finer enthusiasm than a Nylic agent? Who that is young 
and keen and ambitious and has high ideas about service would not be a Nylic agent? 


To labor and thereby achieve something that shall not “‘fade like a dream’’; to influence 
beneficently the condition of generations unborn; to build an aisle or an arch or a tower ina 
structure which shall last co-evally with human strength and human affection, with the 
knowledge that if ruin finally comes to human society, his work shall still endure in song and 
story! ‘That is the ideal that leads a Nylic agent on and strengthens him as he sees that ideal 
becoming a reality. 


Write to the nearest of our one hundred and forty-three Branch Offices in the United 
States and Canada or direct to the Home Office. If you have the right qualities there’s a 
place for you. 





























NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
‘Darwin P. KINGSLEY, President 
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ROYAL UNION NOT INVOLVED 
Action Against Former Medical Life 


Officers Has No Bearing On 
Merger 


Des Moines, Iowa, April 2.—Criminal ac- 
tion brought against Ivan G. Londergan and 
w. B. Smalling, former president and office 
; iwer of the Medical Life Insurance Con- 
pany, of Waterloo, which was merged with the 
ae Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Des Moines, in February, on charges of 
in connection with the Insurance Loan 


mane 


fraud he I 
and Investment Company o1 Waterloo, has no 


hearing upon the merger of the two compantes, 
A. C. Tucker, president of the Royal Union, 
states 

Mr. Tucker says that the Insurance Loan 
and Investment Company, of which Mr. Lon- 
dergan was president and Mr, Smalling an of- 
fcer, was a subsidiary company of the former 
Medical Life Company, but that the purchase 
by the Royal Union did not include in any way 
connection with the investment company. 
“The Royal Union had dealings only with 
the Medical Life and only reinsured the busi- 
ness and took that part of the assets of the 
company held by the State insurance depart- 
ment as provided by law agaimst liability on 
the policies,’ Mr. Tucker says. 

Officers of Black Hawk county are looking 
for Mr. Londergan, who is said to have left 
Waterloo. Saturday. Smalling was arrested 
late Sunday and taken to Grundy Center for 


a 


arraignment. 

Action against Mr. Londergan and Mr. 
Smalling was brought by L. J. Stambaugh, a 
farmer. He alleged that the two men conspired 
to defraud him by selling him $12,000 worth 
of stock in the investment company when it 
was known that the company was insolvent. 


Bankers Life Company to Instruct Agents 

Des Mornes, Ia., April 5.—Gerard S. Nol- 
len, president of the Barikers Life Company, 
of this city, will conduct ten one-day schools 
for agents of the company in the period be- 
tween April 15 and May 31. The schools will 
be held at Fort Dodge, Cleveland, Washington, 
D. C., Indianapolis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Fort Worth, Los Angeles, Seattle and Helena. 

W. W. Jaeger, vice-president and director of 
agencies. and O. R. Jackman, assistant director 
of agencies, will assist President Nollen in 
conducting the schools. Attendance at them is 
based upon production qualification. 

Pioneer Reserve Life Organizing 

Littte Rock, ArK., April 5.—Articles of in- 
corporation of the Pioneer Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Company of Little Rock: capitalized for 
$100,000 were filed with H. B Chrisp, county 
The officers and incorpora- 
Walter B. Hollings 
worth, president: Sid M. Brooks, vice-presi- 
dent; Leslie U. Holt, secretary-treasurer: W. 
E. Lenon, John L. Hollingsworth, Mrs. Jack 


clerk. vesterd iV, 


tors of the company are: 


Hollingsworth, Dr. Dewell Gan, Jr., John F. 
Boyle, Guy A. Freeling, F. M. Speakman and 
C. Hamilton 


Me Ses. 


EMPLOYEES BENEFIT 





Equitable Life Society Offers Salary 
Savings Plan 


TERMS ARE BROAD 


Workers Enabled to Secure Any Amounts 
—Plan Is Also Effective for Agents 

Thomas J. Parkinson, acting president of the 
Iquitable Life Assurance Society, of New 
York, has announced that arrangements have 
been effected to grant to employees of the 
Equitable the privilege of taking salary sav- 
ings insurance on their own lives. 

Under this plan the insurance premiums will 
be deducted on a monthly basis from the 
employee's compensation. In other respects this 
insurance is regular personal insurance, issued 
on the plan selected by the employee. The 
issuance of the policies is further facilitated 
by the acceptance of personal history blanks 
to be filled out by the applicants in lieu of 
medical examinations, subject to the restric- 
tions stated later, 

Every permanent salaried employee of the 
Society is eligible for this plan, provided he or 
she is acceptable under the underwriting prac- 
tice applicable to the salary savings plan. So- 
liciting agents of the Society are likewise elig- 
ible, except those agents who are receiving cur- 
rently advances from the Society's load fund 
or those agents of less than one year’s service 
who have written (including this salary sav- 
ings insurance) an average of less than one 
case per month of service. Anyone employed 
in any capacity by the society purely on a fee 
basis is not eligible. 

The underwriting limitations of the plan are 
briefly as follows: The regular rules and rates 
for personal insurance apply. The minimum 
amount of insurance on any plan is $1000 and 
the minimum monthly premium is $1.00. In 
order to have a personal history blank accepted 
in lieu of a medical examination the amount 
of insurance must not exceed $5000 (such 
amount may also include disanility and double 
indemnity benefits) the plan of insurance must 


not be term, and the applicant’s age nearest 


birthday must be within the age group 15 to 55 
inclusive. If the case does not come within 
this amount limit, plan restrictions and age 
limit, medical examination must be furnished. 
It is of course understood that the Society may 
call for an examination in any case where 
such action is deemed advisable. 

The register date of all policies to he issued 
at this time will be Mav 15. 1926. The insur- 
ance must however he put into effect under a 
binding receipt from the date of application by 
preliminary term insurance from the date of 
application to May 15. The premium for this 
short term insurance will be paid by the ap- 
plicant directly at time of application. There- 
after all premiums will be deducted from com- 
pensation as of the 15th of each month during 
service with the Society. Dividends will be 
paid directly to the insured, or left on deposit 
or applied to additions as elected by the in- 


sured. 
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DES MOINES SCHOOL OPENS 
Dr. Charles J. Rockwell in Charge of 
Class 

Des Mornes, Iowa, April 2—The Life In- 
surance School of Instruction is now in full 
operation in the auditorium of the Insurance 
xchange building, under the direction of Dr. 
Charles J. Rockwell and sponsored by the 
Des Moines Life Underwriters Association, of 
which Bernard Nowack is president. 

The assignment of subjects treated in the 
several courses is as follows: 

Dr. Rockwell, “The Function of Life Insur- 
ance,” and “Principles of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship”; R. S. King, “Case Analysis”; EF. 
J. Montague, “Prospecting Practice,’ “Field 
Service” and “Territory Development”; C. C. 
Whitehill, “Principles of Life Insurance”; 
Steward D. Marquis, “Policy Structure.” 

Dr. Rockwell has hdd 15 years of selling and 
agency supervision experience, Mr, Nowack 
declared, and no man can have a place on his 
staff of instructors without showing a success- 
ful career as a practical insurance man in addi- 
tion to his technical education in insurance. 

The course, Mr. Nowack says, is the stand- 
ard university course approved by the educa- 
tional committee of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

Frank L. Jones Visits Salt Lake City 

Satt Lake City, Uran, April 2.—Frank 
L. Jones, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, spent a busy day in 
this city on Saturday, March 27. He was on 
his way home after a tour which took him to 
the Pacific Coast. Tle gave an address before 
members of the Utah Life Underwriters Asso- 
tion in which he deplored the attitude of the 
public toward the life insurance man. He said 
that the way to make the public view the life 
insurance agent in a favorable light is to build 
up a strong, powerful organization such as 
the medical men and other groups have. Major 
Sam Parker, president of the Association, pre- 
sided. 

At the Chamber of Commerce-Commercial 
Ciub, of which he was a luncheon cuest, Mr. 
Jones gave a talk on the value of human life. 
As a guest of the local office of the Equitable 
Life of New York, the company with which 
President Jones is associated as a district man- 
ager in one of the States, the distinguished 
visitor spoke upon a number of topics relating 
more directly to Equitable agents and _ their 


company. 








Anyone who would be entitled to receive 
commissions on his or her personal insurance 
under an existing agency contract will receive 
commissions on personal insurance taken under 
the salary savings plan. In other cases no com- 
mission will be payable cither to the person 
whose life is insured or to anyone else, ex- 
cept the usual commissions allowed to the gen- 
eral agent on his own emplovees. 

It is hoped that the 
afforded to budget insurance premiums on a 


opportunity thus 


monthly basis will be helpful to a large num- 
ber of salaried employees and agents. 
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In 30 Days— 
A Record for Michigan 


All life insurance underwriting records in Michigan 
again were broken in March, 1926, by life under- 
writers of the Detroit Life Insurance Company. 


A total of new business written in honor of Vice- 
President Morris Fishman was $3,373,611. 


This is the largest amount of life insurance EVER 
written by any life insurance company operating in 
this state in a single month. 


The agents of the Detroit Life Insurance Company 


broke all earlier records in June of 1925, when they 
produced $3,346,000 of new business in a Single 
month, in honor of President O’Brien. 


In the highly competitive life insurance field, it is 
both interesting and significant, that the citizens of 
one state (Michigan), should express their confidence 
to such an extent that the total life insurance policies 
written within 30 days, the month of June, establishes 
a record in Michigan life insurance history. 





Detroit Life Insurance Company 


Officers of the Company: 


M. E. O’Brien, President 


Frank H. Watson, Vice-President and Associate Counsel 


L. D. Thomas, Vice-President 
John R. Walsh, Vice-President 
Morris Fishman, Vice-President 
P. H. O’Brien, General Counsel 


James D. Baty, Secretary and Treasurer 
George P. Barnes, Assistant Secretary 
Victor A. Harrington, Assistant Secretary 
H. R. Carstens, Medical Director 

E. C. Wightman, Actuary 

Homer Guck, Assistant to the President 

















L. A. HARRIS 
PRESIDENT 


All kinds of 
Insurance on 


Automobiles 
Capital and Surplus - $1,376,995.89 
Reserves- - - - - 4,538,215.10 
Total Assets - - - 5,915,210.99 











SURETY AND CASUALTY 
SALESMANSHIP 


By 
JOSEPH R. WILSON 


Manager, Development Division 
Maryland Casualty Company 


Manager, Maryland Casualty Company 
Training School 


Compiler of Lesson Papers on Surety and Casualty 
Principles and Salesmanship and Field Development 
for the Maryland Casualty Company Training School. 


Former Vice-President United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company, and only brother of the late 
President Woodrow Wilson. 


Compiler of agents’ text book ‘‘Fidelity Bonds, Surety 
Bonds, Casualty Policies, the principles governing 
their underwriting; the methods of constructive sales- 
manship and the service in connection with them’’ for 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company. 


Single Copy $4. 








THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO Publishers 
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REDUCES PREMIUMS 


cia Mutual Life Association An- 
nounces New Schedule 





Aca 


GREAT BENEFIT TO POLICYHOLDERS 


President William Montgomery Com- 
ments on Innovations—Substantial 
Saving to Members 
A leader in the modern tendency of life in- 
surance to benefit policyholders in every pos- 
sible way, the Acacia Mutual Life Association 
of Washington, D. C., has just made effective 
4 new scale of premiums on its policies. The 
changes announced constitute substantial re- 
ductions from the Association’s former pre- 
mium schedule and are strongly indicative of 
the real desire on the part of the management 
to so conduct its affairs that policyholders will 
receive the greatest advantages in the matters 
of premium cost, policy provisions and com- 
pany and agency Its membership 
limited to Master Masons, the Acacia Mutual 


service. 


Life Association is a purely mutual, old-line 
legal reserve company giving special privileges 
and ample security to holders of its policies. 
Disability and double indemnity benefits are 
included, and its monthly annuity plan  stipu- 
lates that if a member becomes totally disabled 
for life before age 60, a monthly income of 
gio for each $1000 of insurance will be paid 
until the policy matures. The Acacia Mutual 
Life Association also makes a sight draft for 
$250 payable to the beneficiary immediately 
upon the death of a member. : 

The premium reduction now put in force by 
the Association involves a decrease in premium 
of $2.06 per $1000 at age 21 from the former 
very low cost of $16.19 per $1000 on ordinary 
life policies. Similar reductions are effective 
on all types of life insurance policies issued 
by the Acacia Mutual Life up to age 60 when 
the reduction amounts to $5.82 per $1000 on 
ordinary life contracts. This means a substan- 
tial saving to policyholders and will undoubt- 
edly be of the utmost assistance in the prodwe- 
tion of new business and the acquisition of new 
members. 

William the 
Acacia Mutual Life Association, in comment- 


Montgomery, president of 
ing on the premium reductions which have 
the life 
throughout the country, says: 


drawn attention of insurance men 


Back of the change is an innovation which 
we helieve to be of the greatest importance for 
the future of life insurance and the benefit of 
the policyholders. There has been so much 
discussion in regard to the reduction in the 
cost of life insurance that I believe anything 
that will help to solve that problem will he 
enthusiastically approved by the public. I be- 
lieve we have found a way to materially help 
solve it, at least so far as one company is con- 
cerned. The step taken by us has, so far as 
we know, never been taken by any participating 
company, and we are not unmindful of its pos- 
sibilities in the future conduct of the business. 


The Acacia Mutual Life 
made rapid and substantial gains in practically 
all departments from year to year. As of De- 


Association has 





cember 31, 1924, it had insurance in force of 
$174,625,300; assets of $12,365,815; and a sur- 


plus to policyholders of $1,248,501. In 1925 
the Association forged ahead in an unmistak- 
able manner, as is shown by the fact that, as of 
December 321, 1925, 
business so that it had insurance in 
$196,145,636; assets of $15,527,908; and a sur- 
plus to policyholders of $1,306,260. It is in- 


it had well increased its 


force of 


dicative of the Association’s fairness in deal- 
ing with insurance men and policyholders that 
it has printed on its letterhead the following 
warning: “Do not lapse your policy m any 
other old-line company to take one in Acacia. 
Do not lapse your policy in Acacia to take one 
the 


spirit of square dealing and co-operation that 


in any other old-line company.” This is 
has reared the great institution of life insur- 
ance. 

Life As- 
sociation are William Montgomery, president: 


J. Harry 


The officers of the Acacia Mutual 


Cunningham, vice-president: J. P. 


Yort, secretary and actuary; and Chas. F. 
Baldwin, treasurer. 
Speaking of the administration and repute 


of the Association, The Insurance Year Bool 
of The Spectator Company states: 

Its business is national in scope. It has 
branches in most of the large cities and has 
an agency force thatypays for almost $50,000,- 
000 of insurance annually. The premium rate 
compares favorably with the non-participating 
rates of stock companies It has paid dividends 
to members for many years, being the first fra- 
ternal society in the United States to do so. 

The reductions put into effect by the Acacia 
Mutual Life Association, per $1000 of insur- 
ance, have brought its premiums, payable semi- 
annually, quarterly or monthly, down to the 
low levels shown in the following tabulation: 


Whole 
Age Life 
(Endowment 
at Age 85) 


20 Payment 
Life 
(Endowment 
at Age 85) 


15 Payment 
Life 
(Endowment 
at Age 85) 


Zi... $14.13 $22.16 $26 89 
22 t 14.46 22.54 27 . 34 
23.. as 14.80 22.92 27 .80 
24 15.16 23.23 28.28 
25 15.54 23.74 28.78 
26. ; 15.94 24.18 29.30 
27. 16.36 24.63 29.84 
28 - 16.80 25.10 30.40 
29. ‘ i? .27 25.59 30.98 
30 17.76 26.10 31.58 
Wr ais aitact state 18.28 26.63 32.21 
a2... See 18.82 27.18 32.86 
33... ‘ 19.40 27 .76 33.53 
34 20.01 28 .36 34.2% 
35 20.66 28.98 34.96 
36 21.35 29 .64 35.73 
i Fy 22.07 30.33 36.52 
38. 22.84 31.05 37 .34 
39. 23.65 31.80 38 . 20 
10. 24.52 32.59 39.10 
11 25.54 33.52 40.13 
42 26.62 34.50 41.21 
43 7.76 35.53 42.34 
14 »8 97 36.60 43.52 
15 30.25 37.74 44.74 
16 31.61 38 .93 46.03 
47 33.06 40.19 417 .38 
48 34.60 41.52 48.78 
49 36.23 42.93 0.26 
0 37 97 44.42 1.81 
4) oe : 39.81 45.99 53.43 
52 at 41.78 47 .67 55.14 
53... uh ovata 43.87 49.45 56.94 
Lee tar 46.10 51.35 58 .83 
55 eae tts ge 48.48 53 . 37 60 .84 
We cin acaiacers 51.02 55.53 62.96 
(Sa ae 53.73 57.84 65.21 
1. eRe er ere 56.64 60.32 67 .60 
Bi anakreens 59.75 62.98 70.15 
Gee. xo aigees 63.09 65.84 72.87 








Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company 
[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 
Gentlemen : 

In response to yours of March 25 would ad- 
vise you that copy of the annual statement of 
the Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company as 
requested by you some time ago was not sent 
you for the reason that it had not been given 
the approval of this department. The new 
owners of the Inter-Southern are preparing a 
revision of and addenda to the company’s an- 
nual statement which will meet requirements 
and I believe will result in an approval of the 
statement. As soon as this is done I will be 
glad to have copy of the statement made and 
sent to you as per your request. 

I am satisfied that under its 
the Inter-Southern is destined to have a bright 
future and that its troubles are now at an end. 

Very truly yours, 
SHELTON M. SAUFLey, 
Insurance Commissioner, State of Kentucky. 
March 31, 1926. 


new control 


Reliance Life Advertises Pittsburgh 

R. C. Braun, advertising manager of the 
Reliance Life Insurance Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, has sent out two beautiful brochures 
setting forth the advantages of the city of 
Pittsburgh as an industrial and residence cen- 
One of them is a reprint of an address 
on Pittsburgh by the Hon. James Francis 
Burke, delivered over the K D K A broadcast- 
ing station in the city. The second contains: 
a pictorial tour through the city and is ilus- 
trated with many handsome cuts. This type 
of publicity is of advantage not only to the 


fer. 





city’s commerce but to the Reliance Life. Mr. 
Braun has made a good job of it. 
10 Payment 
Life 20 Year Endowment Endowment 
(Endowment Endowment at Age 65 at Age 60 
at Age 85) 
$36 .60 $40.00 $16.84 $18.86 
37 .20 40.07 17.33 19.49 
37 .82 40.14 17.85 20.15 
38.47 40.22 18.40 20 .86 
39.14 40.30 18.98 21.62 
39 .84 40.39 19.60 
40.56 40.49 20.26 
41.31 40.59 20.97 
42.08 40.70 21.71 
42.88 40.82 22.51 
43.72 40.95 23.36 27 .63 
44.58 41.10 24.28 28.82 
45.48 41.25 25.25 30.10 
46.41 41.42 26 .30 31.49 
47 .37 41.61 27 .43 33.00 
48 .37 41.82 28.65 34.64 
49.41 42.05 29.97 36.43 
90.49 42.30 31.59 38.38 
51.60 42.59 33.06 40.53 
52.76 42.90 34.66 42.90 
54.06 43.35 36.49 
55.41 43.84 38.48 
56.81 44.38 40.64 
58.26 44.96 43.01 
59.77 45.60 45.60 
61.34 46.30 
62.96 47 .07 
64.65 47 .92 
66.41 48.85 
68 .22 49.86 
70.11 0 . 97 
72.08 52.19 
74.12 53.53 
76.24 55.00 
78.46 16.60 
80.77 58 . 36 
83.19 60.29 
85.72 62.41 
88 .37 64.72 
91.17 67.24 
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Death of H. D. W. English 

H. D. W. English, of Furey & English, gen- 
eral agents at Pittsburgh for the Berkshire 
Life, died last week at his home at the age of 
seventy-one. He had been prominently identi- 
fied with life underwriting in Western Penn- 
sylvania and was connected with the Berkshire 
Life for more than half a century. 





(In Press) 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 


New edition, revised and enlarged 


HISTORY, STATISTICS, PLANS 
CANVASSING HELPS and SUGGES- 
TIONS 


A valuable book devoted to the service 
of those engaged in a most important 
branch of life insurance service. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


sets forth the history-of the business, 
explains its problems and tells agents how 
to conduct and increase their business. 


It is 
A Guide to the System of Industrial 
Life Insurance 


A Source of Inspiration and Helpful 
Hints 


A Reliable Text Book 
PRICE $3.50 


Liberal Discount on 
Quantity Orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Seventy-Five Years Ago 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company was organized by a group 
of men with unusual foresight. They 
conceived an organization that would 
create a personality of strength and 
friendliness, and conduct its affairs so as 
to wiv and hold the confidence of policy- 
holders. 


During all these years this institution 
has faithfully maintained the spirit of 
service inaugurated at its birth. To-day 
it ranks with the best companies in the 
country and is known throughout the 
land as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 


Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of 
Agencies. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 





TRE. SreCi ATOR 
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NEW YORK AND UNITED STATES 
TITLE COMPANIES TO MERGE 


Combined Institution Will Form the 
Largest Title Company in the 
World 

The New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany last week announced plans for merging 
with that institution, the United States Title 
Guaranty Company, which will result in the 
formation of the largest company of its kind in 
the world, as the New York Title and Mort- 
gage Company will then have capital funds of 
about $30,000,000. 

The merger has been approved by directcrs 
meetings of 
stockholders will be called at once, to pass upon 


of both companies, and_ special 
the recommendation. No opposition is expected. 

The United States Title Guaranty Company 
has an extensive organization on Long Island, 
and the proposed merger will enable the New 
York Title and Mortgage Company to play a 
greater part in the active development which 
is now taking place on the Island. 

The New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany has a main office at 135 Broadway, Man- 
hattan, and branches at Madison avenue and 
41st street: in the Bronx; White Plains: New 
Rochelle; St. George, Staten Island; Brooklyn 
and Jamaica, and capital funds of over $25,- 
000,000. 

The United States Title Guaranty Company 
has its main office at 32 Court street. Brook- 
lyn, and branches in Jamaica and Mineola, and 
a title plant for Suffolk county. It has a cap- 
ital of $2,000,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits of over $2,000,000. 

The result of the combined operations will 
mean consolidation of effort in Brooklyn and 
Jamaica territory, and a strengthening of the 
office at Mineola, which will care for Nassau 
county, and the opening of an office at River- 
head for the convenience of Suffolk county. 

It is expected that the present offices of the 
New York Title and Mortgage Company at 
203-5 Montague street, Brooklyn, and at 161-19 
Jamaica avenue, Jamaica, will both be retained 
as offices of the merged company. 








Tifft, Layer & Co., Inc., located at 127-29 South 


lifth street, Philadelphia, have been appointed gen- 
I agents by the Sun Life Insurance Company of 
America, Baltimore, for the city of Philadelphia and 


vicinity. 


BANG! 


New Territory— 
New Opportunities 





ete 


Have just opened Pennsylvania 
and California and have a number 
of very desirable openings for 
good men. Special Agents and 
District Managers can make fine 
connections. Also some good posi- 
tions open in Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kansas and Missouri, 


Address communications direct 
to Home Office, South Bend, Ind. 


Income Guaranty Company 


(STOCK COMPANY) 











CHARLES P. TRASK APPOINTED 


Becomes Agency Vice-President of West: 
ern Reserve Life 


Charles P. Trask has been appointed agency 
vice-president of the Western Reserve Life, of 
Muncie, Ind. He comes to the Western Re. 
serve with a wide range of experience gained 
in the employ of the Equitable Life of New 
York, and is eminently fitted for his new posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Trask for the past four years has filled 
the post of district manager of the Equitable 
Life of New York at Indianapolis. Previous 
to this he was cashier at that office for sixteen 
vears. Before coming to Indianapolis, he was 
cashier for the Vermont agencies of the Equi- 
table, being located in Burlington. Mr. Trask 
is also a large personal producer and since the 
first of the vear has written $700,000 of per- 
sonal business. 

He has a large acquaintance throughout the 
Middle West, due in good part to his athletic 
interests. He held the Western tennis singles 
title for two years and for several years the 
Indiana State championship. He was also an 
ice skater of championship caliber. 








unlimited production. 


rights. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THESPECTATOR 
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KANSAS INSURANCE TAX 
COLLECTIONS 


e from Companies Many Times De- 


Incom : 
partment Expenditures 


Topeka, Kan., April 5.—William R. Baker 
Superintendent of Insurance, has collected 
$784,929.38 thus far during the year. Last 
year at the same time the total collections 
were $720,546.62, an increase of sixty thou- 
sand dollars being shown for the 1925 busi- 
ness. The total collections last year were 
slightly in excess of one million dollars and 
the total this year will go over one million, one 
hundred thousand dollars. Included in* the 
total of fees and taxes is $72,700 for the 
firemen’s relief funds and $32,250 for the State 
fire marshal. Department  appropriaticns 
amount to about $50,000. 

The collections from the insurance companies 
in recent years have caused a good many State 
officials to think that the fee and tax system 
ought to be abolished. It is possible that the 
insurance code commission will make the open- 
ing wedge that will stop this indirect taxation 
method. Of course, no one contemplates that 
Kansas will abandon the method so long as 
other States maintain it. But the principle of 
reciprocity has long been established and it is 
entirely possible that the commission will in- 
sert a section in the fee and tax articles pro- 
viding that when any State abolishes the 2 per 
cent premium tax or cuts the fee for cer- 
tificates and filing for Kansas companies that 
Kansas will meet the cut on companies from 
those States. 

The Kansas Supreme Court several times 
has held that a department supported by fees 
cannot collect more than the expense of the 
The insurance department is sup- 
ported by direct appropriations but collects 
over one million dollars in fees and taxes. A 
single company pays sufficient fees and taxes 
to pay the entire expenses of the department 
under the present system, leaving all of the 
fees and taxes of the 576 other companies to 
go into the State treasury to help pay the gen- 
eral State expenses. 


department. 





The Essence of Life Insurance 
The following letter was recently received 
by William Breiby, of Fackler & Breiby, author 
of the book “The Essence of Life Insurance” : 


For some time I have been intending to let 
you know how much I appreciate your book 
entitled “The Essence of Life Insurance.” | 
have just purchased my third copy from The 
Spectator Company, the other two copies hav- 
ing been appropriated by good friends in the 
life insurance business, who aparently appre- 
ciate your work as much as I do. 

You have certainly given the technical side 
of life insurance in a way that the laymen 
can understand it and get the true story of 
what happens in placing business on the com 
pany’s hooks. 

T desire to let you know that I recommend 
your book every time that I have an oppor- 
tunity and in every instance those who have 
purchased the work inform me that they con- 
sider it a very fine investment for a life insur- 
ance man.—IV. McClelland, assistant to man- 
ager, Massachusetts Mutual Life, Los An- 
geles, Calif, . 





TAKE ON LIFE COMPANY 


Fred S. James & Co. Will Represent 
Travelers in New York As Gen- 
eral Agents 


Fred S. James & Co., New York city, have 
been appointed as general agents in the life in- 
surance business for the Travelers in New 
York. Fred S. James & Co. are well known 
throughout the country as fire awd casualty in- 
surance agents. They have held a life agency 
in Chicago for the Travelers for some time 
and. recently entered the casualty field in New 
York as representatives of the Globe Indem- 
nity. 

The new life department in New York is 
in the charge of Josenh E. Mulhall, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
He was with the Metrovolitan Life for eleven 
yeirs in Utica and Rome, N. Y., later being 
connected with the War Risk Insurance Bureau 
at Washington. 


March a Big Month for Detroit Life 


Michigan life insurance 
tinues to break precedents, according to Homer 
Guck, assistant to the president of the Detroit 
Life Insurance Company. The largest volume 
written by any separate 
organization in Michigan, was pro- 
duced by the Detroit Life in March, 1926, 
with the total writings aggregating $3,373,611. 
In June, last year, the Detroit Life agency 
established a record of $3,346,695. June, 1925, 
was a special campaign in honor of President 
O’Brien. The march record was the result of 
special efforts in honor of Vice-President Mor- 
ris Fishman. The Fishman agency broke all 
earlier records with a March production of $1,- 
781,600. 


underwriting con- 


of business ever 


agency 


This year’s underwriting is an in- 
crease of 21 per cent over a similar period of 
1925. The largest individual underwriting for 
the month was that of T.ouis C. Norman, a 
Detroit agent, who wrote $287,000. 


Missouri State Life Indianapolis 
Appointment 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 5.—Announcement has 
been appointment of Chris C. 
Rossey as manager of the Indianapolis office 
of the Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
of St. Louis, Mo. 
will direct operations of the company in three- 
fourths of Indiana and part of Illinois, are in 
the Guaranty building. Mr. Rossey has been 
identified with the Equitable Life of Iowa for 
five years, coming to this city from Richmond, 
Ind., where he was manager for that company. 
He succeeds James Preston as manager of the 
Missouri Life. present plans, 
the entire Indiana territory will be reorganized. 
It is planned to increase the present force in 
Indianapolis to twenty-five, with a propor- 
number throughout the State. In 
formulating plans for developing the territory, 


made of the 


The headquarters, which 


According to 


tionate 


H. V. Montgomery, assistant secretary of the 
company, spent the week with Mr. Rossey. 
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BOUTON-DUNMORE BILL APPROVED 


Governor Smith to Back Measure Staying 
Russian Suits Against the New York 
Life and the Equitable Life 


The Soviet Government’s attempt to compel 
recognition by the United States through the 
instigation of legal claims against the New 
York Life and the Equitable Life, is to be 
thwarted temporarily. Such is the result of 2 
hearing before Governor Smith of New York 
on April 5, concerning the Ronton-Dunmore 
hill which was introduced at Albany to amend 
the Civil Practice Act by adding a new sec- 
tion 1€9-a, which would, provide for stays of 
actions on insurance contracts payable in Rus- 
sion rubles until thirty days after recognitiom 
of the de jure government of Soviet Russia, 
by the United States Government. 

John W. Davis, former Ambassador to Grext 
Britain, who appeared for the New York Life 
and the Equitable Life, told Governor Smith 
that “the Soviet Government confiscated all of 
the assets of the insurance companies who 
were doing business over there and now the 
Russian policyholders want the American pol- 
icyholders to make good for something for 
which their government is responsible. The 
loss, if there is a loss, should fall on the Rus- 
sian policyholders and not wn American citi- 
zens.” 

The opponents of the bill were led by Ira A. 
Schiller, Osmond K. Finkel and Joseph H. 
Hagen, New York attorneys, who represented 
hundreds of policyholders in Russia. They 
characterized the measure as unfair, unjust 
and un-American, and at one point in the hear- 
ing were interrupted by the governor, who 
asked them whether they didn’t think it just 
for the Russian policyholders to accept some 
responsibility for the acts of their govern- 
ment. 

“Tt isn’t their government,” retorted Mr. 
Schiller, “These policyholders are not Bolshe- 
viki but are opposed to the Soviet Government.” 

“Then, as I understand you, you want the 
American policyholders to go down into their 
pockets and pay for something for which the 
Soviet Government was responsible,” the gov- 
ernor replied. 

Charles Recht, Soviet 
present at the hearing, it was rumored, but 
did not speak. 

At the culmination of the session, Governor 
Smith indicated that he would approve the bill 
which was designed to block an attempt by the 
Soviet Government to bleed the two big Amer- 
ican life insurance companies of millions of 
dollars. 

In expressing his attitude, Governor Smith 
“The present form of government in 
Russia seems to me to be prompted by a sort 
of insanity and the people don’t need insur- 
ance—they. can he taken care of by their benev- 
olent government.” 


representative, was 


said 


-R. K. Meeker of Milwaukee, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed State agent for Iowa by the Hudson Insur- 
ance Company, New York, to take the place of State 
Agent Warner, who has resigned. L. C. Beers has 
been appointed special agent to assist Mr. Meeker. 
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ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


REDUCES ITS PREMIUMS 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF CONGRESS MARCH 3, 1860 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
To the Members of 
Acacia Mutual Life Association 
March 20, 19206. 


BRETHREN: 

The fundamental essentials of all life insurance are 
security and low net cost. In the conduct of the busi- 
ness of this Association, these have always been given 
first consideration by the Board of Directors. The 
Association is not conducted for profit; its sole aim 
and purpose is to give guaranteed life insurance pro- 
tection to members of the Masonic Fraternity at the 
lowest possible cost, consistent with safety. 

On December 31, 1920, the Association had assets of 
$3,084,142, insurance in force of $71,097,545, and a 
surplus of $80,986. Since that time, it has paid $2,705,- 
966 for death claims, $1,171,382 in dividends to its mem- 
bers, increased its dividend schedule three times, de- 
veloped its business in a large number of States, changed 
from a fraternal society to an old-line company with all 
of the expenses incident thereto; and on December 31st, 
last, it had assets of practically $16,000,000, insurance 
in force of practically $200,000,000, and a surplus of 
more than $1,250,000 over the legal reserve and all other 
liabilities; and, also, after setting aside $441,989 for divi- 
dends and taxes to be paid in 1926. In other words, 
during these five years, the dividends paid and the sur- 
plus accumulated for future dividends amounted ap- 
proximately to a quarter of a million dollars more than 
the death claims paid. This is a record unparalleled, 
we believe, in life insurance operation. It best evidences 
the wisdom and judgment of the Board of Directors, 
their fidelity at all times to the interests of the members, 
and the efficiency of the management. 

In 1902, when, at the request of the Board of Directors, 
Congress amended the Charter of this Association, re- 
quiring it to maintain the legal reserve on all policies, the 
maintenance of the legal reserve by a fraternal society 
was unheard of. It was prophesied generally that this 
could not be done, because it required the collection of 
premiums largely in excess of the rates of other fraternal 
societies, and the issuing of a different form of policy, with 
the options given by old-line companies. The soundness 
of the judgment of the Board of Directors, however, is 
best attested by the wonderful growth of the Association, 
and the fact that since that time most of the fraternal 
societies have changed or are trying to change to the plan 
that we adopted 

When the Charter of the Association was amended 
and its plan of operation changed from a fraternal 
society to an old-line company, it was enabled to do so 
without any dissension or discussion; it did not have 
to change a penny in its premium rates, its reserves, its 
options, or otherwise; every policy was on the legal 
reserve basis; it merely had to print new policy forms for 
business thereafter issued. Such a radical change has 


never been accomplished by any life insurance institu- 
tion so smoothly or so harmoniously, with the consequent 
benefit to the members. 

The Association has been charging the same premiums 
as it did when it was a fraternal society. Since we in- 
augurated these rates, some of the mutual old-line 
companies have reduced their rates to a point where 
they are approximately the same as our old rates. That 
these rates were more than sufficient is proven by the 
growth and progress of the Association, above quoted. 
Again the wisdom of the Board of Directors was proven. 

That the average span of life has been lengthened; that 
people generally are living under better conditions than 
formerly, and that the mortality experience of life insur- 
ance cecmpanies is improving, is beyond question. It is 
generally conceded that an institution such as ours, 
limited to a select class of men like Freemasons, will, on 
the whole, enjoy a better average mortality than a com- 
pany dealing with the general public; the experience of 
this Association proves this. During 1918, the year of 
the war and flu, we had a mortality experience of only 
eighty-five per cent of the expected, according to the 
mortality table used by the old-line companies. 

The laws of the various States have, in effect, estab- 
lished a minimum premium for all old-line insurance 
companies. This premium is based on the American 
Experience Table of Mortality, usually at 344% interest. 
This table was made over sixty years ago. That it does 
not accurately represent the present-day mortality 
experience of the companies is a well-known fact, and 
has caused the recent agitation in the insurance world 
in regard to a new mortality table. The law leaves to 
the judgment of each company the amount that it shall 
add to the minimum premium for expenses of manage- 
ment. Because of the economical manner in which the 
business of this Association is conducted, your Directors 
have not found it necessary to add a large amount for 
expenses of management; hence the reason for its low 
premiums. Our experience has demonstrated beyond 
question of doubt that the business of this Association 
can be safely conducted with practically no addition to 
the net premium; in other words, because of economical 
management, the savings on mortality and gains in 
interest are more than enough to pay the expenses of the 
Institution. This being so, your Directors do not feel 
that they can in good conscience continue to ask the 
members to pay a larger sum of money than is necessary 
to safely conduct the business. We have, therefore, 
decided that as soon as the details can be arranged, the 
Association will reduce its premiums, in most cases to 
the minimum permitted by law; thus saving our members 
from paying any more money than is necessary; in other 
words, we propose to allow the members to keep the 
difference in premiums in their pockets, using it to buy 
additional insurance or for any other purpose they may 
desire. 
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Stock companies, that is, companies with a capital 
stock and that promise no dividends to their policy- 
holders, have been selling insurance at approximately 
these rates for a number of years. That these rates are 
amply sufficient is proven by the fact that these com- 
panies have made a big profit thereon, as is shown by 
the large dividends paid to their stockholders and by 
their large surplus accumulations, also the exclusive 
property of the stockholders. This Association is 
owned by its members. Every policyholder is, in effect, 
a stockholder. What we propose to do is to charge, on 
the average, the same premiums as are charged by the 
various stock companies, lower than a number of them, 
and return to our members all the earnings of the busi- 
ness that would be paid as dividends to the stockholders, 
if this were a stock company (the values and options 
under the policies to remain the same). This, you will 
admit, is an ideal proposition; it gives the members of 
this Association all the advantages of the low initial 
premiums of a stock company, together with all the 
privileges and advantages that come from membership 
in a mutual institution. 

As a matter of fact, there is really no such thing as 
“dividends” to policyholders in life insurance. So-called 
“dividends” paid by mutual companies are merely the 
return of a part of an overcharge. We say ‘‘part of an 
overcharge’ advisedly, because, in reality, neither this 
Association nor any other mutual company can return 
the full amount of the overcharge. In the first place, 
the States as a whole levy a tax of about 2%% on all 
premiums collected, in most of the States on the gross 
premium; that amount of the overcharge cannot be 
returned. In the second place, it takes a large amount 
of money to handle the dividends of any life insurance 
company. No one not familiar with a life insurance 
office has really any idea of the cost of maintaining its 
dividend department; the number of people who have 
to be employed and the time consumed in ascertaining 
dividends, computing them, and distributing them to 
the policyholders. We estimate that this will amount 
to not less than ten per cent—probably fifteen per cent— 
of the dividends paid; this part of the overcharge cannot 
be returned to the members. Again, the agent's com- 
mission in most companies is based on a certain per- 
centage of the first year's premium. Where a company 
collects more than is necessary, the part that is paid to 
the agent cannot be returned to the member. 

Again, most companies pay renewals to their agents 
on the premiums collected. Our renewal compensation 
to agents is based, not on the premiums collected, but 
on the volume of business that an agent has to take care 
of. It is, therefore, to his interest to not only write the 
largest volume of business he can, but to keep that busi- 
ness in force, so that his monthly income, as we call it, 
will be increased from time to time, so long as he remains 
in the employ of the Association. 

Mutual life insurance as conducted today is the only 
business that we know of where people pay more than 
is necessary, in order to get back a part of the overcharge. 
That this is an overcharge is shown by the fact that a 
number of mutual companies pay a so-called dividend 
on the first year's premium. The agents commission, 
doctor's fee, inspection fee, first-year death claims, the 
cost of issuing the policy, and the reserve on the policy, 
amounts to all, in some cases more, than the first years 
premium. How, therefore, can there be any earnings 
to pay a dividend? Dividends paid under such circum- 


stances are paid out of the accumulations of the older 
policyholders; it is a case of “‘robbing Peter to pay Paul’’; 
a case of making men believe that a dividend has been 
earned, when such cannot be the fact. Again, collecting 
a larger premium than is necessary not only deprives 
the man who pays it of the use of his money for the time 
being and returns him only a part of the overcharge, but 
the system is conducive to extravagance. We are not 
saying that the companies are extravagant. We are 
merely saying that such a plan is conducive to it, be- 
cause as a rule men are not liable to be economical in the 
handling of a surplus when the distribution of it is left 
almost entirely to the election of the people who collect 
It. 

If men will use the money that is admittedly an over- 
charge to buy additional insurance, the volume of life 
insurance in force will be materially increased; they will 
have much more protection for their families; thus, the 
policyholders, the companies, and the agents, will profit 
thereby. 

Any one familiar with life insurance work knows of 
the enormous surplus that the life insurance companies 
are accumulating under one form or another. By this, 
I mean the surplus above the legal reserve and all other 
liabilities. The question naturally arises, “Who will 
ultimately get this surplus; who will ultimately profit by 
it?’ Certainly not the people whose policies have lapsed, 
nor the people whose policies mature by death. That 
Insurance Commissioners and others interested in life 
insurance are giving a great deal of heed to this accumu- 
lation of surplus and the equitable distribution of it is 
shown by the questions recently raised by the New York 
Insurance Department in regard to the manner in which 
it is being handled by some companies, the hearings that 
have been held, and the discussions that have taken 
place regarding it. Under our plan, unnecessary surplus 
will not be accumulated, and our members will, there- 
fore, not have to contribute to a fund from which they 
may derive no benefit. 

We are not to be understood as criticising any com- 
pany, either stock or mutual, nor are we suggesting to 
them how they should conduct their business. We are 
merely giving you the reasons that impelled our decision 
and why we believe the new plan is the proper one on 
which to conduct the business of our Association. 

Where the laws of the States permit, we will make our 
dividends payable every five years; that is to say, every 
five years we will distribute to the members’ policies 
their share of the surplus or profits of the business, and 
pay the same in cash. If a man dies before the divi- 
dend is paid, it will be paid to his beneficiary; thus, he 
cannot lose. Under this plan, we will save the expenses 
of computing and distributing these dividends every 
year. 

While the new rates are in most cases reduced to the 
minimum possible under the legal reserve basis used, 
we believe that time and experience will prove that even 
these rates are too high. Sooner or later, a new table of 
mortality will be adopted that will more correctly inter- 
pret the actual mortality experience of the life insurance 
companies than the standard now used. Such a table 
of mortality will make possible a lower minimum pre- 
mium and a still further reduction in the rates. When 
this time arrives, you will find that ACACIA will then, 
as now, be the first to take advantage of it. 

Whenever the Board of Directors have found it pos- 
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sible to give added service or increased benefits or privi- 
leges, they have always made the same retroactive. The 
new plan is conceived in a spirit of justice and service, 
and will undoubtedly contribute to the still greater 
development and prosperity of the Association. The 
interests of the present members are always our first 
consideration. No plan would be adopted by the Board 
of Directors that did not properly protect and conserve 
their interests. The splendid dividends now paid on 
the present policies should be continued, and, indeed, 

should be even increased by the change. The present 
members will continue to receive their full share annually 
of the surplus earnings of the Association. However, 

if any member of the Association prefers it, he can have 

these new rates applied to all future payments under his 

policy, and he will then be paid dividends on the basis 

of the lower premium. If your policy is more than 

three or four years old, it will probably not pay you to 

make the change. If your policy is of more recent date, 

you can have the new rates applied thereto on all future 

premiums, in which event no dividend will be paid on 

the policy until it has been in force five years. 

We believe that you will so greatly appreciate this 
evidence of progress on the part of the Board of Directors, 
their determination to keep the Association at the fore- 
front of life insurance and to conduct the business at all 
times with an eye single to the interests of the policy- 
holders, that we can with confidence count upon your 
cooperation to further extend the activities of ACACIA. 
You can best show your appreciation by taking another 
policy, if you are eligible, and by giving the enclosed 


circular to one of your Brethren, advise him of the 
privilege and opportunity that is his to take insurance 
with ACACIA, and urge him to do so. Remember, it 
is your Association. You own it; we are merely your 
trustees. Help us, help you, save money. The progress 
of the Institution has been remarkable. Under the new 
plan, it will be even more so. We bespeak your hearty 
cooperation in the extension of its field of usefulness, its 
service to the Fraternity, and the wonderful work it is 
doing. 

An application blank is enclosed. Evidence your 
appreciation and cooperation by increasing your own 
insurance or having some other Brother take a policy 
with us. There will be no commission paid you on this 
application. Do it for your own sake, and your loyalty 
to ACACIA. 

A word of caution: Do not lapse a policy in any other 
old-line company to take one in ACACIA, regardless of 
its superior advantages, and do not permit any other 
man to do so. The man who lapses a policy in any old- 
line company, to take one here or elsewhere, loses thereby. 
We do not want our Brethren to waste money; we want 
to help them save it. 


Fraternally yours, 


Cevetgo 


President. 




























SPRINGFIELD 
LIFE 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 








All Standard Policies 
Written. Our Preferred 
Ordinary Life Policy a 
Big Seller. 


Business in Force, $80,000,000 


Surplus Funds, $650,000 
GOOD OPENINGS FOR GENERAL AGEN- 
CIES IN FIFTEEN STATES. REAL PROS- 
PECT BUREAU WHICH ACTUALLY FUNC- 
TIONS. 70,000 POLICYHOLDERS TO DRAW 
UPON. 
Get in touch promptly with 


SPRINGFIELD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. HUBERT ANDERSON A. L. HEREFORD 
Supt. Agencies President 








Springfield, Illinois 











Will Peek at Pikes Peak 


The itinerary for the Twenty-first Anniversary 
Jubilee of Lincoln National Life Agents to be 
held in September will include a day at Colorado 
Springs. 


There will be a ride to the summit of Pikes Peak, 
a trip through the Garden of the Gods, Williams 
Canyon, Cave of the Winds, Seven Falls, and 
then several days in the midst of the awe=inspir- 
ing wonders of The Rocky Mountain National 
Park. 


A glorious outing, refreshing body and mind, 
for Lincoln National Life salesmen who have 
learned that it pays to 








The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building PORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Now More Than $400,000,000 in Force 
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NEW YORK EVENING SCHOOLS TO 
TEACH LIFE INSURANCE 


Comprehensive Outline for Work Prepared 
by Ralph D. Flemming 


The desirability of life insurance salesman- 
ship as an ideal vocation for the alert and 
ambitious young man is steadily gaining a 
more prominent place in the national view- 
point. The University of the State of New 
York has just published a very well planned 
and comprehensive lecture and demonstration 
course in outline form for use in public even- 
ing schools of the State. The outline, prepared 
by Ralph D. Flemming, assistant in Industrial 
Research of the University, is in two sections, 
one devoted to the fundamental principles of 
life insurance, in which the leading kinds of 
policies are analyzed and discussed, and the 
other to practical selling methods. 

The outline recommends that an experienced 
life insurance salesman be secured as instructor. 
Various outside reading assignments in ‘well- 
known insurance books are included in the out- 
line. Tue SPECTATOR is mentioned as a good 
journal to read. 

In one.of the assignments it ts stated that 
records of a large number of agents in two 
companies showed every interview, 
whether successful in arousing interest or not, 


sales 


was, by the law of averages, worth $2.50 to 
the life insurance salesman and that 8 or 10 
interviews was the usual day's work. 





Pretty Good Property to Own 

In these days of rapid stock market changes, 
fluctuating bond prices and speculative invest- 
ments, it is worth noting that life insurance, 
as an investment, stands alone so far as secur- 
The great 
value of life insurance as an investment is con- 
vincingly set forth in a leaflet, entitled “Pretty 
Good Property to Own,” which is published by 
The Spectator Company for the use of life in- 


ity and certainty are concerned. 


surance companies, agents and brokers in reach- 
ing their prospective policyholders. 

The leaflet points out that not only is life 
insurance a good investment for the policy- 
holder, but if death occurs life insurance repre- 
sents to the beneficiary a rate of investment 
better than three per cent; as much better as 
the possil le 


demise of the policyholder is 


earlier or later during the policy period. 

“Pretty Good Property to Own” is a leaf- 
let that carries compelling arguments for the 
purchase of life insurance, and it may be ob- 
tained from The Spectator Company at the fol- 
lowing prices: 100 copies, $3: 500 copies, $12: 
1000 copies, $20, and s000 copies, $8o. 


Baltimore Sales Congress 

Battimorr, Mp., April 3.—The Alcazar, the 
biggest hall in Baltimore, has been engaged for 
the Sales Congress of the Baltimore and Wash- 
ington Life Underwriters, May 13. N. E. Els- 
worth, president of the Washington association, 
is co-operating, with Lewis Kurtz, the Balti- 
more president, and John Franklin Davies, 
general chairman, in getting up a finer program 
than ever. 


Guardian Life Appoints W. A. Willis 
Manager at Louisville 

One of the recent field appointments of the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 
was that of W. A. Willis of Louisville, to the 
managership of the Guardian’s agency in that 
city. 

Mr. Willis, while not a native Kentuckian, 
has been most active in life insurance circles in 
Louisville for the past several years, and has 
a large acquaintance in that city and its sur- 
rounding territory. 

The latter part of Mr. Willis’ field expe- 
rience has been along the lines of managerial 
and organization work and this, plus a record 
of consistent personal production of the quar- 
ter-million class gives every indication he will 
succeed especially well at the head of the Guar- 
dian’s Louisville organization. 

The Guardian Life is well established in 
Kentucky, having been there for a great many 
years. 


John Hancock Agents Write $18,300,000 
in One Day 

The John Hancock Mutual Life field force 
celebrated President's Day by sendine in a 
total record on new insurance written for the 
day amounting to approximately $18,300,000. 
This was more than 50 per cent of the average 
monthly writings of the company during 1925. 
President Walton L. Crocker, on the day in 
question, had been thirty-five years with the 
company. 





Prudential to Hold Business Conference 

A business conference of the superintendents 
and managers of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America will be held in the home 
office of the company at Newark, N. J., on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of next 
week. There will be a banquet at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel, in New York, on Thurs- 


1 


day evening, April 15. 


INSURANCE FABLES 





Equitable Life Managers in Monthly 
Meeting 

The Board of Managers of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society held its monthly meet- 
ing at the Hotel Pennsylvania on Monday, 
April 5, Leslie C. York, president, presiding. 
The speaker was Leslie G. McDouall, trust of- 
ficer of the Fidelity Union Trust Company of 
Newark, N. J., who delivered a remarkable 
talk on the subject of Life Insurance Trusts. 
stereopticon 
slides which vividly illustrated points in the 
talk. Particular emphasis was placed on the 
tremendous volume of lump sum settlements 
which are made year in and year out by life 


This talk was accompanied by 


insurance companies. 





Philadelphia Life Issues New Non-Partici- 
pating Term 

The Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
is announcing to its agency force the issuance 
of a new low-rate non-participating term pol- 
icy. This comes closely following the an- 
nouncement of increased on all 
participating policies of the company. 

Manager of Agencies A. M. Hopkins points 
out that this policy will include double indem- 
nity and total disability, all at a rate as low as 
that of any other company. 

A complete revision of all insurance con- 
tracts of the company is under wavy. 


dividends 


Peoria Life Meeting 
INDIANAPOLIS, April 5.—Agents of the 
Peoria Life Insurance Company from all parts 
of Indiana were in attendance recently at the 


Indiana State convention. R. M. Halgren, 
manager of the Indianapolis office of the com- 
pany. was chairman of the meeting. Officers 


of the company, including Emmet C. Day, 
president: Walter E. May, vice-president; G. 
B. Patterson, secretary and actuary, and Dr. 
I*. A. Causey, associate medical director, were 
present at the meeting and spoke to the agents. 





New Series 


6. NOT DEATH INSURANCE 
By WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


“I have all the insurance I need,” 


cried Mr. Tortoise. 


“That’s good,” replied Agent Terrapin. ““You are in good health and 
belong to a long-lived family, and I want to show you how you can take 
advantage of this situation and make sure provision for your own old age. 
A few hundred dollars saved from your annual income will purchase a 
Retirement Annuity which will support you in comfort after the productive 
period of your life has come to an end.” 

“I thought you were a life insurance agent,” said Mr. Tortoise. 

“So I am,” replied Mr. Terrapin, “but my company sells all kinds of 
Annuities as well as all kinds of life insurance policies.” 


APPLICATION 
The wise man looks out for his own interests as well as for the future 


of those dependent upon him. 
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LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

















Representing 
Fidelity Phenix Fire United States Fire National Fire of 
of New York of New York Hartford 
Automobile of Hart- National Liberty of New Amsterdam 
ford New York Casualty Co. 
Standard of New State of Penn. Indemnity Company 
or. Stuyvesant of New of America 
National Union of York 7 
Pittsburgh BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 
Actuarial 








Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB.FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 














MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 








Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Actuarial, Statistical and Accounting 
Service in All Branches of Insurance and 
for Pension Plans: Office Systems and 
Reorganization. 


75 Fulton Street New York 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 








A.SIGTENHORST,F.A.1.A. 








Actuarial 


Actuarial 














COPELAND and COTHRAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Southeastern Trust Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25.SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 





cere 











JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 

LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 

Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
MEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 

Cable Address: Gertract, New York 

165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


L. A. GLOVER & co. | 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 























E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING £TTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 

















Adjuster 














T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bidg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





SANBORN & SLOAN, Ltd. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
ADJUSTERS 
Aaywhere in Province of Ontario, Canada 
401 ROYAL BANK BLDG., TORONTO, ONT. 























F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


Statisticians 




















THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 
HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. ABB LANDIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK F. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 


OMAHA DENVER 








CLARENCE L. ALFORD 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDEPENDENT LIFE BLDG. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








Underwriters 
Statistical 
Bureau, Inc. 





We render complete statistical service and 
relieve you of the pressure of annual statement 
filing. 

f wipes ne ae 
and reinsurance schedules, or handle any job 
where the use of tabulating machines er comp- 
tometers is desirable. 


Phone: BEEKMAN 1461 
81 Fulton St. New York City 
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Albany Legislation 

Apany, N. Y., April 7—Rules committees 
are now in control of all bills surrendered to 
them April 1 by Senate and House standing 
committees. Several insurance measures and 
many workmen’s compensation law amend- 
ments await the action of the rules committees, 
which, however, are not expected to report out 
any considerable number of such bills. Dis- 
position of pending legislation the past week 
by the two Houses may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

Bills amending the insurance law, passed by 


the House: 
Assemblyman Ambro, amending section 341, 
by requiring mutual automobile casualty insur- 
ance corporations to have at least $100,000 in- 
stead of $50,000 as a cash fund for paying 
losses. 
Assemblyman Wheatley, adding new section 
69, providing that workmen’s compensation 
premiums shall be deemed preferred claims in 
all bankruptcy proceedings, trustees’ proceed- 
ings and receiverships. 
Assemblyman Wheatley, 
27, by authorizing co-operative fire insurance 
companies, transacting business on the ad- 
vanced premium plan, to cede and assume risks 
for reinsusance. 3outon’s companion 
bill has been advanced to third reading by the 


amending section 


Senator 


Senate. 

Senator Bouton, amending section 231, rela- 
tive to the powers of fraternal benefit societies. 

Bills amending the workmen's compensation 
law passed the House as follows: 

Assemblyman C. P. Miller, adding new sec- 
tion 99-a, by providing that all contributions, 
interest charges, or amounts due to the State 
Insurance Fund, or any employer, and all judg- 
ments recovered by the fund against an em- 
ployer, shall be deemed preferred claims in 
bankruptcy and trustee proceedings and _ re- 
ceiverships. 

Assemblyman C. P. Miller, amending section 
32, by making the executive officers and direct- 
ors of a corporation liable for failure to secure 
payment of compensation. 

Assemblyman C. P. Miller, amending sec- 
tion 18, by providing that failure to give no- 
tice may be excused if the employer or his 
agents have knowledge of the accident “or 
death.” 

Assemblyman C. P. Miller, amending sub- 
division 8, section 15, relative to permanent dis- 
ability after permanent partial disability, by 
providing that employer, or, if insured, his car- 
rier, shall pay the State treasurer $500 where 
death results and no persons are entitled to 
compensation. 

House reorganization committee, providing 
for an Insurance Department, headed by an In- 
surance Superintendent. 

Assemblyman Wheatley’s, amending section 
267, insurance law, by authorizing co-operative 
fire insurance companies transacting business 
on the advanced premium plan, to cede and 
assume risks for reinsurance. 

Senator Kennedy’s, amending section 100, in- 
surance law, by authorizing domestic life com- 
panies to invest their funds in any bank and 











bankers’ acceptance and other bills of exchange 
of the kind and maturities made eligible by 
law for purchase in the open market by Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 

These bills have been advanced to third read- 
ing by the Senate: 

Senator Bouton’s, amending section 247, In- 
surance Law, relative to penalites for and in- 
junctions against solicitation of membership in 
certain fraternal benefit societies. 

Senator Bouton’s, amending section 98, In- 
surance Law, by permitting a domestic life in- 
surance company to provide a pension for any 
person who is or has been a salaried officer 
or employee thereof and who may retire by 
reason of age or disability. 

Senator Bouton’s, amending section 70, ¥n- 
surance Law, by authorizing casualty insur- 
ance companies to insure against loss or dam- 
age resulting from negligence in rendering pro- 
fessional and expert service and for which in- 
sured is liable. 

3ills just advanced to third reading by the 
House. 

Assemblyman Sprague’s, adding new section 
271-a, Banking Law, permitting a savings bank 
to purchase life insurance for active employees 
on the group plan. 

Assemblyman Wheatley’s, adding new article 
6-b, Insurance Law, providing employees, of- 
ficers and agents of any person, firm or cor- 
poration may, by filing declaration of inten- 
retirement 
system corporation for pension purposes. 

Assemblyman Wheatley’s, amending section 
98, Insurance Law, by permitting a domestic 
life insurance company to provide a_ pension 


tion with superintendent, form a 


for any person who is or has been a salaried 
officer or employee thereof, and who may retire 
by reason of age or disability. 

Assemblyman Wheatley’s, amending section 
70, Insurance Law, by authorizing casualty in- 
surance companies to insure against loss or 
damage resulting from negligence in rendering 
professional and expert service and for which 
insured is liable. 


Becomes Assistant Secretary of 
Allemannia Fire 

Clarence H. Hamilton has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Allemannia Fire I[n- 
Pittsburgh. He takes 
over the duties supervised by G. W. Unverzagt, 
before he was elected treas- 
urer of the company several months ago. Mr. 
Hamilton has been chief accountant of the 
Pittsburgh Underwriters. 


surance Company, of 


secretary and 


W. O. Lincoln Recipient of Gifts 
W. O. 
chief inspector in the local department of the 


Lincoln, who recently resigned as 
New York, assumed his 
duties with Mills & Honness, local agents, last 
week. Mr. Lincoln, who had been with the 


Great American in 


Great American for twenty years, was pre- 
sented with several gifts by his friends at the 
Great American, a silver match box from the 
men on the local counter and a specially de- 
signed leather brief case from the inspectors. 
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Michigan Insurance Department Takes 
the Air 

LaNsING, MicH., April 2.—Boosts for the 
local agent and for conservative insurance 
were broadcast for all the world of radio fans 
to hear one night last week when Commis- 
sioner Leonhard T. Hands and two other de- 
partment representatives featured a program 
from WKAR, the powerful station at East 
Lansing of the Michigan State College. It is 
believed. to be one of the first instances, if not 
absolutely the pioneer occasion, on which a 
State insurance department “took to the air” 
to explain its functions and give a popular 
exposition of what the great modern institu- 
tion of insurance really means. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of THe Specrator, published weekly at New York, 
N. Y., for April 1, 1926. 


State of New York, County of New York. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally apeared Sholto D. 
Kirk, who, having been duly sworn ,according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the business manager of 
The Spectator and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 2, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
torm, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher—The Spectator Company, 135 William 
street, New York. 
Editor—Arthur L. J. 
New York. 
Managing Editor—Robert W. 
street, New York. 


Smith, 135 William street, 


Blake. 135 William 
Business Manager—Sholto TD. Kirk. 
2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also imme- 
diately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
halders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its names and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be given). 
The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New 
York; Arthur L. J. Smith, 135 William street, New 
York; Charles TH]. Nicoll, 135 William street, New 
York: M. Nicoll, 135 William street. New York: 
Robert W. Blake, 135 William street, New York; E. 
T. Smith, 135 William street, New York; H. W. 
Barnard, 135 William street, New York. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding one per cent 
or mare of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state). No bond- 
holders, mortgagees or other security holders. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given: also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing afhant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner: and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

Snotto D. Krrx. 
(Signature of business manager.) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st day 
of March, 1925. 


[Seal] 
(My commission expires March —, 1928.) 


MattHew F. Owens, 
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UNION NATIONA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Florida 


Capital, $1,500,000.00. 


Chartered January 13, 1926 


Ready for Business in Florida Now 


Top Notch Contracts for Top Notchers 


THOS. P. WHARTON 
Vice-President and General Manager 


765 Merrill Avenue 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
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We Invite Your Inguiry— 


unusual 
lines: 


We are 


co-operation in the 


equipped to give 


following 


AUTOMOBILE & GENERAL LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE & COLLISION 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


37 Montgomery St. Jersey City, N. 





Manufacturers’ Liability Insurance Co. 


Manufacturers’ Liability Insurance Co. Building 
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THE ) 
BUSINESS BUILDER 
SERVICE 


A series of 


INFORMING WORKS OF VALUE 
TO AGENTS AND PROSPECTS 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 
Originator of Monthly Income Insurance 


Much valuable advice and instructive matter for agents, including the 
veteran and the beginner, can be found in the publications issued by The 
Spectator Company of which William T. Nash is the author. 


FOR INSTRUCTION OF THE AGENT 


MULTIPLYING YOUR INCOME, price $2.00 
This is one of the pest books ever put out for the instruction of agents. 
Every beginner should master it and even the veteran will find new inspira- 
tion. In flexible binding. 


THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY, price 50c. 

As the originator of monthly income insurance, Mr. Nash is especially well 
qualified to instruct the field workers on this subject. Large numbers of 
ge a aaa been placed through the hints contained in this book. Bound 
in cloth. 

A GREAT FUTURE, price 25c. 

A pamphlet showing forcibly the unlimited opportunities for advance- 

ment of the solicitor in the selling of life insurance. 
METHODS THAT WIN SUCCESS, price 15c. 

Three short stories bearing on methods adopted by successful agents are 
brought together under the above title. The names of these stories are 
“Eggs and Life Insurance,’ ““Blue Chips” and “The Man Next Door”, 
Each story carries a lesson. 

THE STORY OF ED. REDLICH, price 15c. 

A true story of the opportunities in Life Insurance for the average man 
told in simple but forceful style. 

CHARLIE FERRELL’S DEAD BOOK, price 10c. 

Describes the effective way in which Mr. Ferrell uses uncompleted appli- 
cations to get prompt action on the part of prospects. 


FOR THE PROSPECT AND POLICYHOLDER 


BIG BUSINESS pad LIFE ENSURANCHE 6 occ scisince ceicese ccicesis -10 
IR RE WEI a onic en an beiee sine c cele denis cjcievicncscce sees 10 
aera ea MN, I ao oiascanin aia (o cae 0oinig-aiaisjeie oieio sie’ sieisin:s-sieie's 25 
DOES A YOUNG MAN NEED LIFE INSURANCE?.............5 15 
FAMILIAR DANGERS LOSE THEIR TERRORS...........00008 -10 
FARMER'S INVESTMENT, PoME ee. c6 cccnccices6s6000% eoccccess -10 
GHIEING THER MOST OUT OF LURE oo occiegc ccccnasecensieneees -10 
HAVE YOU A LOAN ON YOUR LIFE INSURANCE?........... -10 


HOW MUCH LIFE INSURANCE SHOULD A FARMER CARRY? .10 
MOTHER AND SON 1 

RDU een ge MERE ofa oo a ator oarahatera eitnral gs o.0-a ose clos eles seen ieleiale alvin sistemas 
ONE BUSINESS MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE 115 
aay —™ EXPERIENCE WITH ENDOWMENT INSUR- 
ONE SPARMER'S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE..... ol 

ONE SALARIED MAN'S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE .15 
ONE SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN AND HER LIFE INSURANCE . = 


ONE YOUNG MAN’S EXPERIENCE...........00+ eccccccccece 
PARINERS AND LIFE TINSURANCH. «...5.66s6000sseetocecdceces 110 
REAL REASONS FOR LIFE INSURANCE..........scceeecceeee 10 
WEEE TING ADVIS, PER ns 01s.0 ale'crs's o'n:0 seis wee bcleseieitieee vals es -10 
FOR MONTHLY INCOME PROSPECTS 
INSURING YOUR INSURANCE. ..... 2... ce cecescccccsccccccce 10 
JOHN APPLEG/ ar D INSURANCE. 02005 5cccsececesacescvessce -10 
LOT OF epg SC Re IONS OR ETS ele ee 1 
ONE WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH A MONTHLY INCOME.. .15 
OULOP PH MOU PESO BABI. 6s. 50056000 vss cecsncencesens 10 
SAVING WHAT VOU LRBVES 6:0. cccccce severe ess vcccccwe see oe -10 
LEAFLETS TO aaa LAPSATION OF POLICIES 
pM gy Np eek ie ye ea 18) 0 0 ren errr errr rat 
BORROWING ON YOUR tir HUNSURANCH. 0.0 icsicccees veces Cae 
SA CS ONE EATON esis ons .clitic'e 600 be cosets navseesne 10 
DON’ T’THROW AWAY THE LIFE BOAT... .ecccscccvccosceseee .10 
SIV ENG VOURSIGUE A CRANES: cc occccsccccusanseeceieves ence 10 
HAVE YOU A LOAN ON YOUR LIFE INSURANCE?........... 10 
SOW TAO PACS) PCIe SOE Ado GEIS ID -n'n 0: 010010 6 6 610.070. 6's:0 ole eiereisieisiee 0:0 10 
WHY WE DONE LIVE FOREVER 60.0000 ce ccsccevceeesecsecsies 10 
LEAFLETS ON ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
aloe SOR = ee een mae ter rors scrioraasritr -10 
SOMETHING IS ALWAYS HAPPENING ........ccccccccscccces -10 
AAV SARE DAY 55e! 56 6.515 sieves Sigie's O01 8ig.6 4/66 dieisia.naalaie saeuwmaies 25 


Sample copies of all the Nash leaflets, varying between 10 and 25 cents 
each, amount to $4.80. The price of the two booklets Multiplying Your 
Income and The Monthly Income Policy is $2.00. Send $5.00 and we will 
mail you sample copies of all 42 of the Nash publications with the leaflets 
conveniently packed in a carrying case convenient for reference. Send 
for circulars giving prices in quantities. We will also mail you on applica- 


tion a 32 page descriptive pamphlet entitled The Business Builder’s Service. 
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Comments on Insurance and the Organization of 


Companies 


By TerENcE F. CUNNEEN 


Third Deputy Superintendent, New York Insurance Department 


In New Yor’: the first general insurance act 
was passed in 1849. The insurance depart- 
ment, however, was not established until 1850 
and the legislature then passed an act which 
transferred the supervision from the State 
comptroller to the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. It is interesting to examine the first 
annual report issued by William Barnes, the 
first Superintendent of the New York Depart- 
ment. In his report he stated, “The establish- 
ment of a distinct department charged with 
the execution of the laws relating to insur- 
ance was imperatively demanded by the mag- 
nitude and importance of the interests involved 
and the vast increase of the business of insur- 
ance within the past few years.” When we 
realize that the total capital and, accumulate- 
tions of the life insurance companies in the 
State of New York at that time were $12,- 
090,815.24, we can see how our standards have 
changed. 


Duties OF SUPERINTENDENT 

The duties of an Insurance Superintendent 
may be said to be three-fold. First, to see 
that the laws of his State are obeyed; second, 
to see that the citizens of his State are fairly 
treated by the insurance corporations, and 
third, to see that the insurance corporations 
themselves are protected while operating un- 
der the authority granted by the superinten- 
dent. 


In 1828 the State of New York passed a law 





This article is extracted from a lec- 
ure recently delivered by Mr. Cunneen 
before the Insurance Society of New 
York. The title of .the lecture was 
“State Supervision of Casualty Insur- 
ance” and it contained so much informa- 
tion of general interest that THE SpEc- 
TATOR here offers the second of a series of 
abstracts from Mr. Cunneen’s remarks. 
Other portions of the lecture will appear 
in subsequent issues—lDIToOR Ss NOTE. 











requiring insurance companies to file reports. 
This was practically the beginning of State 
supervision of this State. Little attention ap- 
parently, however, was paid to the statute. 
With the growth of life insurance companies 
between 1843 and 1851 apparently more atten- 
tion was given to the matter of State super- 
vision. Many of the larger life insurance 
companies were established about this time. 
The Mutual Life of New York and the New 
England Mutual Life in 1843, the New York 
Life in 1845, the Connecticut Mutual Life in 
1846, the Attna Life in 1850. One of the old- 
est casualty insurance companies in the coun- 
try is the Travelers Insurance Company, char- 
tered in 1863. The A®tna Casualty and Surety 


Company was incorporated in 1883 under the 
name of the Hartford Equitable and Indemnity 
Company. The name was later changed in 
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1889 to AXtna Accident Insurance Company. 

It might be well to call attention to some 
of the fundamental differences between the 
life insurance contract and the fire insurance 
contract which brought about the rapid devel- 
opment of State supervision. A fire insurance 
contract is usually in effect for a comparatively 
short time and agrees to indemnify the as- 
sured in the event of loss due to fire. As far 
as the individual assured is concerned, the 
probability of loss during the period of the 
contract is comparatively small. A life insur- 
ance contract differs greatly from a fire con- 
tract. If the contract is continued in force 
by the payment of premiums the company is 
certain to pay. While the fire insurance con- 
tract usually covers a short period of time. 
the life insurance contract is in operation for 
a long period, and the life company is required 
to maintain in the nature of a trust fund to 
meet its promises to pay when they become 
due. The realization of this fact led to a de- 
mand by the public for supervision over in- 
surance companies for the protection of the in- 
terest of their policyholders so that the com- 
panies would be in a position to meet the pay- 
ments required of them when they became 
due. 

In 1855 the first insurance department was 
established in Massachusetts, mainly through 
the efforts of Elizur Wright, and he became 
the first Insurance Commissioner. The New 
York Department, as I have stated, was cre- 











FIRE AND CASUALTY EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


ated in 1859 and Connecticut soon followed the 
example of Massachusetts and New York and 
1865. 
There were insurance companies in this State 
prior to the establishment of our insurance 


established an insurance department in 


laws. Some of them were considered success- 
ful and had been so for some time. After 
the great fire in 1835 in New York city every 
one of these companies failed. New companies 
were again formed, but another great fire in 
1845 caused these companies likewise to fail. 


CASUALTY A CHANGING FIELD 

There is probably no field of insurance more 
subject to the constant change in conditions 
than the business of casualty insurance. Since 
the enactment of the first insurance laws many 
additions have been made to the law, some 
times with little regard to previous sections. 
The authority granted to the Superintendent 
of Insurance is almost autocratic, and in spite 
of the great power given to the Superintend- 
ent during the space of almost sixty years, 
no Superintendent of this State has abused 
his power to such an extent that our people 
were not willing to continue to entrust the 
same powers to his successor in office. It is 
to the great credit of the superintendents in 
New York State, despite the fact that they 
have been political appointees, they have not 
taken advantage of the great power entrusted 
to them. 

Section 2 of 
State provides that the Superintendent, any 
deputy, or employee shall not be directly or 


the Insurance Law of. this 


indirectly interested in any insurance corpora- 


SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 
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Statement as of 
December 31, 1924 


(Condensed from Statement of 
U. S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets...... $7,046,054 
Se ewes 1,225,000 
I ii aie a eh den g 745,272 


Twelve Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 





Let the Southern Serve You 














THE Sreci ATOR 


tion except as an ordinary policyholder. In 
some States the attempt to define the 
duties of the Commissioner or Superintendent. 
In other States the duties are not specifically 
defined, but in addition to the powers specific- 


laws 


ally given, the State official is required to see 
that all laws in respect to insurance are faith- 
fully carried out. In some States the Com- 
missioner or Superintendent is regarded as a 
quasi-judicial official, and he is recognized to 
have a considerable amount of discretion. For 
instance, in Iowa _ the 
agents representing fire insurance companies to 


statutes required all 
be residents of Iowa, but there was no such 
requirement in relation to life insurance agents. 
The Iowa Commissioner, however, promul- 
gated a ruling that all life insurance agents 
should also be residents of Iowa. <A resident 
of Nebraska applied for a license to repre- 
sent in Iowa a life insurance company, and 


upon being denied a license he commenced 


mandamus proceedings against the Commis- 


sioner. The supreme court sustained the ral- 
ing of the Commissioner and the court said 
in delivering its opinion: 

“This 
the Insurance Department of Iowa, given gen- 
eral control, supervision and direction of all 
insurance business transacted in the State and 
charged by the State with the execution of 
the laws relating to insurance; with authority 


Commissioner is made the head of 


to issue licenses to agents to represent the 
company in the State and with power to re- 
fuse for good cause.” 

In the case of Liverpool Insurance Company 
against ‘Clunie, reported in 88 of Federal Re- 
ports, page 160, the court said: 

“The duty of the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance is partly ministerial and partly discretion- 
ary. With respect to the performance of those 
duties in which he exercises his discretion in 
good faith the courts will not review his judg- 
ment or restrain his action, but the discretion 
he may thus exercise must be a legal discretion 
and within the limitations of his authority.” 

In addition to the duties specifically ex- 
pressed by statute, other duties have, by rea- 
son of custom, been exercised by the Commis- 


sioner or Superintendent of Insurance. 


ORGANIZATION OF CASUALTY COMPANLES 

Insurance corporations may be created by 
special act of a State legislature or under the 
General Corporation Laws of the State, but 
growth of the insurance business 
special laws have been enacted so that to-day 
insurance companies are usually incorporated 
under the insurance laws of the various States, 
and are also subject to the provisions of some 
of the other laws, such as the General Cor- 
poration Law and the Stock Corporation Law, 
as in the State of New York. “An amend- 
ment was proposed to the insurance law at the 
session of the legislature held in 1925 which 
would have greatly broadened the powers of 
the Superintendent of Insurance in this State 
in connection with the formation of insurance 
corporations, giving him authority similar to 


with the 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE & CASUALTY 
INSURANCE CO. 


SpecializesinHEALTH 
and ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE with En- 
tirely New Features 
which PLEASE. 


And is looking for 
Agents in ILLINOIS, 
and District Managers 
in CALIFORNIA and 
KENTUCKY who 
Can and Will Produce 
Business. 


Such Men Will Receive 
Large First and Re- 
newal Commissions. 








Address Casualty Department 


360 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 
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April 8, 1926 


THE. SPECTATOR 


FIRE AND CASUALTY EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


CASUALTY INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


The following té abulation shows the financial condition, income and dishurserent, and aggregates of 179 stock companies transacting a general casvalty insurance business in the 


United States in 1925. 
Insurance Department reports. 


Name and Location of Company 


Aetna Casualty and Surety, Hartford 
Aetna Life, Hartford* . : 
American Automobile, St. Lowis 
American Rankers, Jacksonville, 
American Casualty, Reading 

American Credit, St. Louis... 

American Employers, Bosten 

American Fidelity, Montovelier... .. 
American Guaranty, Columbus... . - 
American Indemnity, Galveston.......... 


aie 


American National (Cas. Rr.), Galveston*.. 
American Reinsurance, Philadelphia....... 
American Surety, New York 
Associated Industries, San Francisco. . 
Atlantic Surety, Raleigh 
Atlas Casualty, Chicago.... 
Boston Casualty, Boston 
Brotherhood Accident, Boston. 

Business Men’s Assur., Kansas C ity, Mo.* 
Capital City Surety, New Vork. 


Car and General Ins. Corp., Ltd., N. Y.t.. 
Central West Casualty, Detroit........... 
Columbia Casualty, New Vork. .. 
Columbia Life (Acc. Br.), Cine innati* 
Columbian National Life, Boston* 
Columbus Mutual (Acc. Br.), Columbus*. . 
Commercial Casualty, Newark. ; 
Commercial Ins. Co. of Calif., Los ‘Angeles. 
Commonwealth Casualty, Phil: adelphia . 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford*...... 


Connecticut Plate Glass, Torrington . 
Continental Casualty, Chicago. Ponta 
Continental Life (Acc. Br.), St. Louis* 
Detroit Fidelity & Surety, Detroit........ 
Domestic Life & Accident, Louisville* 
Eagle Indemnity, New York es 
Eastern Casualty, Boston............. es 
Empire Life and Accident, Indianapolis* 
Employers Casualty, Dallas... . - 
Employers Indemnity, Kansas City, Mo... 


Employers Liability, Bostonf.... 
Equitable Surety, New York 
Eureka Casualty, Philadelphia. . . 
Eureka Casualty, Los Angeles. . 
European General, New York!.... 
Federal Casualty, Detroit Rela ed-ohy trac tigi 
Federal Life, Chic -ago*.... 
Federal Suretv, Dave nport. 
Fidelity and Casuz alty, New York. 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore. . . 


Fidelity Union Casualty, Dallas. 

First Reinsur, Co. of Hartford, Hartford. 
— ‘Id Casualty, W: ashington, | | | SARs 
Gem City Life, Dayton* 
General Acc. Fire and Life, Phil idelphia t bE: 
General Cas. Co. of Amer., Seattle. 
General Casualty and Surety, Detroit 
General Reinsurance, New York 
Georgia Casualty, Atlanta 
Globe Indemnity, Newark . 


Great American Casualty, Chicz ago 
Great Northern Life, Milwaukee*. . . ; 
Great Western Insurance Co., Des Moines* 
Guarantee Co. of N. A., Montreal t 
Hartford Acc. & Indemnity, Hartford . 
Hartford Live Stock, Hartford. 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford. . 
Hawkeye Casualty, Des Moines 
Home Accident, Fordyce é 
Home Plate G lass, W: ashington, D.C 


Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis 
Hudson Casualty, Jersey City 

Illinois Motor Casualty, Springfield, Il 
Imperial Life, Asheville* 


Indemnity Co. of Ame rica, St. Louis. . : 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila ; 
Independence Indemnity, Philadelphia 


Indiana Insurance, Indian polis 
Inland Bonding Co., South Bend 
International Fidelity, Jersey City. 


International Indemnity, Los Angeles. .... 
Interstate L. & A., Chattanooga* 
Inter-Ocean Casuz ilty, Cincinnati. 


Kansas Bankers Surety, Topeka 

Kentucky Central L. & A., Anchorage* 
Liberty Life, Topeka*. . Hoses ceces 
Lincoln Casuz ilty, Springfield, Mie nara 


Lloyds Plate Glass, New York 
London & Lancashire Indemnity, 
London Guarantee and Accident, 


Hart ford. 
.. Ssh 


Loy: il Protective, Boston. 
M: anf acturers Casualty, Phil: idelphia. 
Manufacturers Liability, Jersey City 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston aye 
Massachusetts Bonding and Ins., Boston... 
Massachusetts Plate Glass, Boston 

Medical Protective, Fort W: ayne.. 
Metropolit: in Casualty, New Vork. 
Metropolitan Life, New York* 








Cash 
Capital 


$ 

2,000,000 
10,000,000 
500,000 
400,000 
500,000 
775,000 
1,000,000 
150,000 
215,900 
600,000 


1,000,000 
750,000 
5,000,000 
220,050 
150,000 


200,000 
100,000 
100,000 
300,000 
100,000 


300,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

290,050 
1,500,000 

500,000 
2,090,000 

100,000 

300,000 
2,000,000 


25,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 
2,000,000 
119,700 
750,000 
100,000 
100,000 
200,000 
700,000 


800,000 
250,000 
500,000 
151,800 
750,000 
350,000 
300,000 
1,158,555 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 


500,000 
500,000 
100,000 
200,000 
500,000 
200,000 
350,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
2,500,000 


200,000 
250,000 
250,000 
250,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
2,500,000 
200,000 
500,000 
30,000 


100,000 
125,000 
200,000 
100,000 
250,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
130,000 
250,000 
300,000 


300,000 
150,000 
200,000 
318,250 
300,000 
300,000 
200,000 
750,000 
750,000 
750,000 


100,000 
340,215 
500,000 

5,090,000 
200,000 
2,000,000 

100,000 

300,000 
1,500,000 
Mutual 


Tetal 


24,732,571 
274,194,649 
7,548,690 
3'994" 737 
2,192,939 
3.439.801 
2'840,023 
314,951 


240, 907 


1,170,829 
2,463,451 
6,835,653 
3,079,308 
30,837,050 
8,268,748 
10, 932,099 
443,685 
1,176,603 
74,540,284 





85,501 
14,264,014 
10,164,486 

4,311,178 
210,999 
4,090,401 


29,858,977 
545,996 
2,060,313 
228,320 
10,563,337 
610,431 
8,592,735 
247,617 
34'096.: 329 
20,641,817 





1,351,282 
1,969,374 
134,098 
1,115,354 
14,488,017 
484,072 


27 686, 300 


108,601 
3,637,107 
804,451 
1,384,547 
28,372,088 
1,444,422 
15,368,888 
425,950 
2,049,098 
74,581 


315,761 
403,153 
$16,719 





12 ” "57 8, 099 
8,199,726 
344,985 
301,968 

1,786,711 


2,467,026 





1,264,513 
2,110,104 
828,911 
2,238,430 
1'467.647 
17,007,456 


862,263 
erie 


meas 7 401 








1,854,657 





Net Surplus 


Jan. 1, 
1926 


$ 
5,767,305 


22,459,590 


1,384,042 
62,902 
391,960 
617,368 
796,200 
75,581 
117,115 
489,349 





2,419,014 
1,001,126 
3,040,618 
158,373 
134,533 





118,626 
20,931 





553 
190 731 
739,587 
312,631 
826,214 
116,704 
1,039,431 
594,033 
2,000,000 
61,226 
82,242 
5,133,224 


38,161 
1,000,000 
249,705 
1,214,805 
40,431 
523,022 
23,149 
351,333 
109,638 
m346,728 


5,855,495 
194,684 
1,094,774 
36,808 
750,000 
132,414 
172,718 
182,317 
6,118,162 
2,398,740 


500. 000 
313,554 


4,000,000 


36,036 
204,676 
125,000 
913,093 
4,000,000 
290,969 
5,445,065 
101,131 
240,599 
34,876 


111, 004 





265,$ 
2,200,601 
1,070,649 
91,380 
15,064 
1,354,490 


2C 1,934 





1,929,255 


315,804 
238,784 
260,402 
5,106,749 
250,000 
2,020,048 
121,101 
433,050 
1,082,787 


316 104,600,037 


Jan. 1, 
1925 


$ 


5,161,485 
21,000,131 
1.076.996 
50.416 
303.941 
601.380 
903,764 
70,601 
61,287 
460,735 


1,779,900 
885,425 








1: 50,000 
; f 


29,160 
164,556 
404,299 

64,744 


200,494 
206,918 
956,408 
103,472 
924,770 
514,024 
1,400,000 
54,341 
70,909 
4,386,277 


25,167 
1,000,000 
213,718 
1,105,738 





750,000 
120,331 
152,457 
160,; 
5,302,655 
1,944,645 






34, 129 





3; a 720 


102,072 
1,146,624 
301,128 
3,500,000 


w 
wo 


20: 3'982 7 
»239,395 
91,429 
205,494 
29,774 


~ 


104,050 
16,650 
67,023 
47,972 
250,799 
»723,831 
505.159 
74,191 
t 


1,320,720 


202,548 
37,010 
58,093 
33,530 


281, 099 





1,882,872 


316,361 
211,801 
181,844 
5,495,440 
220,000 
801,598 
100,859 
309,209 
774,449 
91,088,071 
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The figures are computed from the sworn reports of the various companies by 


The Spectator Company, 


Net Premiums Written 


17 


1925 


$ 
,280,805 


30,228,216 
6,190,288 


1, 
3, 


341,269 
319,147 


9 979 BRT 
2,272,657 


|e 


1 


180,188 
150,423 
201,695 
250,583 


677,259 
032.042 


8,844,283 


1; 
iF 


13, 


1,2 


9 


9 


21, 





703,111 
11,482 
67,301 

141,249 


490,682 





345, "247 
4: 54/411 
493,517 
790,995 


30,550 
171,267 
427,185 ) 
211,949 
224,165 


2,618,418 


319,958 
873,726 
410,438 


2,875,405 


375,417 
481, 618 


3.717.700 
18,847,683 


24, 
| F 
4) 


1 


11, 
7,095,2 


> 


I 


l, 


458,512 
1,248,053 





4 3 
07 0,2. 56 
162.633 
615,443 
119,165 
,606,116 
15,836 


399,667 
359,149 
219,955 
641,178 
925,184 
445,180 
260 
145,352 

79,580 
146,446 


233,069 
"701,107 
912,299 

85,677 


,964,740 


215,492 
17 


062,213 
652,196 
O84, 188 





106, 4193 


iP 


6,: 
4,5 


087,635 
516.175 
580,080 


20,185 


1924 


$ 
14,517,387 
26,041,130 
5 Sars 
527,541 
143 "486 
2 van 174 


232. 420 


644,614 
1,068,156 
8,141,421 

500,058 


? 
154,600 
485,099 
3,005,108 
110,365 


62,848 
968.921 
4,477,605 
11,987 
414,818 
68,800 
8,291,930 
321,024 
1,207,289 
1,519,673 


31,233 
12,298,761 
79,745 
867,572 
188,788 
2,099,375 





2,018, 31 3 


999 





3 
190; 1: 32 


27 

6, 103,829 
554,277 
1,570,076 
978,921 
20,707,949 
10,823.2 933 


993,175 

1,727,810 

15,879 

w293,111 

12,481,691 
f 


1, <— 121 





16, 613.376 


460,288 


20 618, 021 
1,120,864 
4,078,946 

102,709 
1,434,232 
17,496 


394,949 
325,677 





9,042,341 
5,236,611 
133,351 


J 
158,817 


1,738,543 
704,738 
1,658,951 
68,585 
1,949,829 
105,067 
584,767 
1,047,915 
1,997,282 


15,383,090 


1,035,807 
610,942 
1,452,508 
24 ,086, 382 
‘ 718, 545 » 
7,605,411 
104,391 
995,382 
3,214,139 
3,218,058 


Total 
Income 
1925 


18,148,284 
31,585,552 





6,456,775 

1,346 480 

1,432,476 

62,437,758 
1,276,038 

159,391 





677,259 
1,398, 146 
10,251,818 
41,324,801 
24, 557 
2206,466 
147,071 
506,472 
3,211,348 
101,058 





h697.540 
71,670,978 
5,360,665 
12,436 
414,208 
81,995 

710, r ,704 
71,148 

‘2 545, 001 
1,791,451 


37,067 





1,434,959 
k251,328 
13,268,129 
326,895 
908. 295 

4: 5,816 
3,031,196 





22,283,386 
496,131 
424,514 

»119,204 
6,387,861 
337,213 
2,502,767 
1,487,622 
23,475,861 
12,939,831 





51,236,531 
869,403 
27'342 
41,753 
13,792,180 
br 20, 499 
1,072,301 





477,918 
1,249,997 
773,510 
303,064 
24,983,161 
1,201,974 





20,379 


.413,103 
ce 38: 3,983 
a 64: 3 





1 1,862°645 
7,312,734 
166,952 
dd102,817 
229/029 


2,341,606 
701,107 
1,938,730 
106,549 
1,974,340 





ff 25 
1, 395,9 56 
1,156,553 
2'863,721 

14,582,913 








1,129,510 
738,834 
hh1,740,908 
29,133,473 
878,387 
8,702,484 

lt 24, 206 





IN 1925 


Losses Paid 


1925 


$ 
7,292,903 
16,260,935 
27 7 715,3 ¢ 





88.264 
161.383 


243,504 
322,891 
2,952,141 
398, 73 32 


47,096 
650,799 
2,636, 037 


33, 210 

5, 384, 870 
202,628 
809,683 
624,404 


9,351 
6,378,652 


73,643 
1,208, 082 
135 





1,196,813 


12,845,075 
48,338 
144,344 
12,074 
3,396,237 


542 "900 
11, 686, 981 
3,983,095 


600,776 
608,086 
6,638 
18,658 
7.781.225 
10,287 
737.678 
973,809 
2,069,902 
9,660,600 


227,612 
644,263 
340,042 


aa 
12,203,820 
702,443 
598,513 
34,736 
827,259 


2,744 


178,986 


462,857 
5,480,893 
3,017,820 

56,386 


49,283 


949,059 

317,582 

786,703 
13,4 





8/989.5 75 


583,451 
304,660 
1,178,951 
14,292,917 
352,586 
3,67: D, 822 





1924 


$ 
6,364,814 
15,642,650 
2,303,279 


33,506 
116,094 
205,093 


r 
62,686 
239,530 
1,679,494 
28,146 


11,417 
383,123 
2,249,708 
4,403 
231,277 é 
31,368 
4,514,748 
107,428 
661,127 
554,482 


7,313 
6,586,817 
31,966 
204,110 
62,455 
920,932 
115,632 
330,588 
195,294 
1,169,248 


13,448,103 


5,298 
3, ‘665 , 07 0 


707,981 

914,207 

2,589 

w80,875 

7,197,829 
/ 


909,286 
697,632 
1,748,238 
8,449,832 


196,080 
618,560 
a 
8,014 

10, 6: 36, 355 ) 


156,054 
231,438 
77,448 
196; 030 
365,319 
4,507,785 
2,094,159 
53,199 

f 
55,237 


840,192 
337,247 
705,640 
38,553 
720,476 
41,591 
258,875 
359,727 
1,219,039 
10,928,555 





14,128,384 
316,723 
3,7 1 3,603 


863. 410 
1,747,440 





Dividends 
to Stock- 
holders 
1925 
$ 
240,000 
600,000 
a300,000 


; “4 6,486 
"36,000 

"150,000 
750,000 

el 18,97: 


9,000 
29,000 
15,000 

n91,361 


01,834,636 


0335, oo 
33,25 


720,000 
599.942 


21,000 
137,500 


0300,000 
1,230 


60,000 
¥1,225,000 


30,000 
012,059 
100,000 


bb78,450 
4,200 


¢50,000 
90,000 


"34 000 
25,460 
120,000 


10,000 
gg120,591 
899,991 
20,000 
2i660,000 
10,000 
45,006 
192,000 
1119,176 





of New York, and are issued in advance of the State 


Total Dis- 
ese 
192 


$ 
15,157,964 
27,962,915 
1! 52.452 


2,078, "403 
911,931 
119,960 





Wi.> 
299; 363 


662,104 
964, 103 


2 982.916 
84,229 


103,593 
1,180,974 
4,598,037 

10,340 
384,425 
75,315 
9,087,985 

380,718 
1,420,289 
1 461,668 


21,852 
12,468,999 
265,145 
917,060 
214,821 
2,206, 199 





2,§38,386 


22,099,039 
337,468 


5; % 992 ” 97 8 
610,779 
2,028,707 
1,266,510 
21,574,650 
10.703.631 


1,050,006 
1,132,158 
22,055 
39,808 
12,418,671 





17,370,081 


509,067 
1,231,2 
3006: 29 
20,916 932 
1,053,5' 
4,22 
99,639 
1,515,601 
16,123 






{02,661 
313,534 
119, 157 





203,203 


1,845,074 
711,610 
1, 834,725 





1,149,162 
"076,794 
2,446,076 
14,826,700 





1,694,088 
25, 483,642 4 





5,085,071 
3,764,556 











Name and Location of Company 


Metropolitan Motor, Beechwood Village, O. 
Michigan Employers Casualty, Lansing... . 
Michigan Surety, Detroit................ 
Midland Casualty Co. of Wisc., Milwaukee 

DOMAWERE TAG, LANCOIN™, .. 6: o:0:5:0.010.0-060050 
Missouri State Life, St. Louis*........... 
Monarch Accident, Springfield, Mass...... 
Mutual Life of Illinois, Springfield, IlI*.... 
National Accident & Health, Philadelphia. . 
National Accident, Lincoln............... 


National Automobile, Lincoln. ........... 
National Automobile, Los Angeles........ 
National Casualty, Detroit............... 
National Life and Accident, Nashville*.... 
National Surety, New York.............. 
National Union Indemnity, Pittsburgh... . 
Nebraska Indemnity, Omaha 
Nevada Surety, Reno................... 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore... ... 
New Century Casualty, Chicago 


New Jersey Fidelity Plate Glass, Newark. . 
New Jersey Mfrs. Casualty, Trenton...... 
New York Casualty, New Yorkpp 
New York Indemnity, New York......... 
North American Accident, Chicago....... 
Northwestern Cas. & Surety, Milwaukee... 
Norwich Union Indemnity, New York..... 
Occidental Life (Acci. Br.), Los Angeles*.. . 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee, New Yorkt.. 
Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 


Ohio State Life, Columbus*.............. 
Old Line Life (Cas. Br.), Milwaukee* 
id Tame Ins., Lincoln*...........6 06.68. 
Oregon Surety & Casualty, Portland, Ore. . 
Pacific Employers, Los Angeles........... 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles* 
Peerless Casualty, Keene................ 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Lancaster........ 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Ass’n Cas., Phila 


Phoenix Indemnity, New York 
Pilot Life, Greensboro*.................. 
Pioneer Insurance, Lincoln............... 
Preferred Accident, New York............ 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga*. 
Prudential Hospital, Portland, Ore........ 
Reliance Life (Acci. Br.), Pittsburgh...... 
Republic Casualty, Pittsburgh............ 
Richmond Beneficial Ins. Co., Richmond.. . 
Ridgely Protective, Worcester 


Royal Indemnity, New York............. 
Security Ins. Co. of Calif., San Francisco... 
Security Land Ins. Co., Jacksonville, Fla... 
Security Union Casualty, Houstonz 
Southern Casualty, Alexandria............ 
Southern Life & Health, Birmingham 
Southern Surety, Des Moines 
Standard Accident, Detroit............... 
Standard Life, Pittsburgh*. . 
Sun Indemnity, New York 


Texas Indemnity, Galveston 
Time Insurance, Milwaukee.............. 
Travelers Equitable, Minneapolis .* 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford* 
Union Automobile, Los Angeles 
Union Indemnity, New Orleans........... 
United Craftsman Ins. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
United States Casualty, New York........ 
U. S. Fidelity & Guarantee, Baltimore 


United States Guarantee, New Vork...... 
U. S. National Life & Cas., Chicago*ecc.. . . 
United States Plate Glass, Philadelphia... . 
Western Automobile Casualty, Fort Scott.. 
Western Casualty, Denver............... 
Western Surety, Sioux Falls.............. 
Wisconsin Accident & Health, Milwaukee. . 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh*..... 
Zurich General Acci. & Lia., Chicagot 


Totals, 1925 (179 Companies) 
Increase in 1925 


(a) Includes $200,000 stock dividend. 


(e) Includes $112,630 dividends to policyholders. 
net remittance from home office of $515,231. 
(l) Includes $537,000 surplus paid in. 

(o) Net remittance to home office. 


cludes $11,853 surplus paid in. 
$7,361 dividends to policyholders. 


(s) Iacludes $100,000 premium on sale of new stock. 
(v) Includes $135,238 payment made on liquidation of 1923 losses of the American 
(bb) Includes $28,450 dividends to policyholders. 

(gg) Includes $66,156 dividends to policyholders. 
(ll) Includes $1,667 contributed to surplus. 
(00) Includes $250,000 surplus from sale of new capital stock. 
(tt) Includes $59,000 stock dividend. 


holders. 
Unavailable. 
advanced by life department. 
$1,000,000 surplus paid in. 

holders. 
Includes $817,659 contributed to surplus. 


return to policyholders, transferred from surplus to liabilities during 1925. 
(**) Includes $235,896 surplus paid in by stockholders. 

June 1, 1925. (22) Includes $3,500 surplus paid in by stockholders. 
not include $141,723 of premiums deducted to adjust 1924 statement to the written basis. 
merged with the Washington Life and Accident and with Fidelity Life and Accident under the name 
retention after reinsuring principal portion of all risks with The Western Automobile Insurance Company, 
Liabilities include $1,090,090 voluntary reserve for contingencies, not included in surplus in 1924 and 1925. 


idend. 


Company, ia 1924 and $1,748 in 1925. 
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Cash 
Capital 


3 
126,570 
146,300 
272,372 
100,000 
300,000 

2,000,000 
100,000 
200,000 
100,000 
100,000 


100,000 
200,000 
200,000 
1,200,000 
10,000,000 
500,000 
200,000 
250,000 
2,000,000 
100,000 


800,000 
100,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
750,000 
500,000 
250,000 
750,000 
250,000 


500,000 
672,635 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
3,000,000 
100,000 
139,500 
259,000 


500,000 
1,000,000 
50,000 
1,400,000 
500,000 
5,000 
1,000,000 
677,813 
25,000 
100,000 


1,000,000 
200,000 
100,000 
100,000 
275,000 
117,050 

1,228,500 

2,500,000 
356,095 
700,000 


100,000 
25,000 
136,200 
1,500,000 
12,000,000 
350,000 
2,450,000 
100,000 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 


1,000,000 
300,000 
100,000 
250,000 
200,000 
286,900 

25,000 
490,000 
600,000 

174,106,445 


31,225,727 


(t) Fig 








Total Net Surplus 
Assets Jan. 1, an. 1, 
Jan. 1, 1926 1926 1925 1925 
$ $ $ $ 
306,694 91,049 73,377 115,572 
357,765 44,680 39,123 186,355 
420,887 85,677 84,486 102,275 
213,308 20,755 10,044 275,328 
3,356,951 73,976 aa 157,038 
61,889,486 2,007,979 1,065,907 524,366 
728,236 157,708 133,491 1,182,492 
2,326,565 110,000 106,894 425,888 
258,263 91,840 91,644 438,355 
264,309 29,786 21,426 157,558 
150,150 16,537 23,107 34,192 
921,433 257,089 270,263 596,799 
868,618 225,618 206,218 1,474,458 
15,276,325 1,773,821 1,670,084 8,687,836 
35,235,775 5,874,657 4,798,306 16,389,348 
774,298 262,455 7 12,915 
: 85,793 86,646 143,920 
16,815 aa 10,438 
2,000,000 2,000,000 11,226,497 
73,310 64,109 112,160 
4,946,772 1,014,654 855,428 2,583,147 
2,250,904 602,371 595,082 2,018,493 
3,270,700 1,451,188 1,025,492 1,519,216 
6,764,414 783,165 730,059 6,334,405 
1,896,407 212,822 190,389 2,820,329 
2,489,335 539,100 105,222 960,029 
3,412,964 590,973 505,241 2,683,571 
11,787,888 251,083 174,329 251,360 
21,158,799h4hh3,936,142hhh3,039,937 15,570,276 
1,426,836 240,074 205,489 1,164,139 
7,183,833 527,945 523,688 83,932 
8,500,349 464,537 404,200 135,337 
1,975,892 114,687 90,290 13,071 
435,614 83,371 147,026 229,154 
640,609 171,940 108,287 624,491 
104,452,663 4,487,051 4,258,089 5,350,302 
301,300 150,000 110,000 245,139 
225,362 38,269 54,233 83,414 
6,026,518 ww1,958,642 2,411,193 4,375,839 
2,878,742 835,777 731,335 1,788,899 
8,960,575 301,363 251,039 255,965 
204,565 97,000 64,000 120,673 
10,377,693 1,767,831 1,529,800 5,161,279 
2,740,473 250,000 300,000 2,549,315 
7,959 2,209 2,091 8,212 
36,400,565 1,333,182 956,449 637,835 
2,661,343 321,605 187,759 2,613,737 
236,142 146,610 149,288 498,121 
815,023 382,919 283,640 1,143,494 
23,095,355 4,485,903 4,080,844 15,186,618 
1,384,999 300,771 250,265 853,256 
129,741 25,510 aa 595 
357,282 107,496 tT 463,134 
750,728 46,757 56,256 833,882 
431,187 102,528 76,401 1,214,616 
7,297,020 720,161 745,273 7,998,494 
19,190,013 2,221,628 2,190,937 16,464,636 
4,282,232 119,756 115,382 42,443 
2,368,536 212,386 231,020 1,780,559 
428,345 36,271 40,923 368,135 
219,063 95,622 76,360 474,155 
481,890 9,183 6,941 407,785 
14,023,475 2,615,472 1,930,466 11,507,947 
380,254,840 19,538,637 17,580,778 52,305,898 
2,123,196 153,269 121,505 2,454,828 
9,702,068 1,038,057 1,018,676 7,762,610 
156,435 22,222 21,768 9, 
10,016,326 1,074,667 1,107,766 8,915,929 
44,978,77 6,618,879 5,988,177 36,498,612 
3,649,030 1,048,197 653,727aaa1,098,717 
1,012,567 250,354 225,732 3,565,863 
272,816 135,324 87,396 37,062 
448,417 74,220 75,240 ddd130,829 
341,943 70,027 79,556 453,027 
737,662 154,827 155,100 306,283 
66,569 17,246 20,715 102,628 
4,128,382 348,002 304,211 132,387 
600,685 11,911,572 


14,639,855 


431,353,870 


(f) Organized in 1925. 
(i) Includes $46,832 surplus paid in by stockholders. 
(m) Decrease in surplus due to increase in 1925 premiums written requiring 

(p) Includes $44,376 voluntary contribution to surplus by officers. 
ures shown herewith are for the casualty branch only; having reinsured the fire and lif 
Mine Owners Ins. Co. 


(999) Reg 
(tt) Includes $112,890 contributed to surplus. 
(bbb) Includes $450,009 surplus paid in by stockholders. 
of Washington Fidelity National Insurance Company. 
Fort Scott, Kansas. 
(iii) Includes $5,264 claims paid on liqui 


(mm) Includes $250,090 surplus paid in. 
(pp) Formerly the New York Plate Glass Insurance Company. 
(vv) Includes $21,459 surplus paid in from sale of capital stock. 

(yy) Includes $22,590 dividends to stockholders; balance to policyholders. 
ular dividend, 20%; special dividend, 59%. (§) Includes $25,090 surplus paid in. 
(x) Includes $392,599 surplus. from sale of capital stock. 


837,264 


(b) Includes $25,000 premiums on sale of capital stock. 
(zg) Includes $137,190 contributed to surplus. 


(cc) Includes $14,662 surplus paid in. 
(hh) Includes $100,000 contributed to surplus. 
(nn) Includes $ 


34 


3,690,873,472 293,630,907 260,428,942 645,945,227 
33,201,965 


67,559,329 


Net Premiums Written 


otal 
1924 Income 
1925 

$ $ 
141,047 130,804 
185,749 208,372 
8,456 11123,285 
294,985 284,526 
aa 159,072 
438,770 524,366 
1,024,854 1,215,137 
342,891 428,866 
408,915 451,369 
120,770 169,720 
31,326 41,804 
464,237 628,080 
1,397,315 1,510,052 
8,474,219 8,938,455 
17,007,657 18,366,112 
h mm269,108 
79,615 161,607 
aa 17,309 
9,813,360 12,000,586 
42,648 122,643 
2,670,300 2,771,355 
1,749,166 2,101,327 
1,359,165 001,937,696 
6,643,688 rr7,086,653 
2,419,968 2,893,286 
1,557,922 ss1,889,626 
2,645,427 2,810,082 
227,296 256,324 
14,753,697 16,463,620 
942,464 1,224,759 
82,509 90,152 
133,091 138,129 
25,048 13,071 
186,536 247,777 
235,018 666,724 
4,977,849 5,914,144 
248,563 285,327 
144,525 100,664 
4,299,775 4,710,634 
1,486,486 1,868,862 
198,943 255,965 
122,348 133,286 
4,928,630 5,701,393 
2,343,871 2,728,426 
10,134 8,383 
541,189 834,251 
2,568,701 **2,932,921 
506,037 513,394 
1,153,850 1,181,960 
14,024,134 16,090,242 
498,628 925,242 
aa §30,808 
vi 509,070 
865,115 854,254 
1,074,582 1,233,767 
7,171,201 228,321,740 
13,917,765 17,327,902 
75,705 013 
1,635,242 t{2,072,998 
277,593 383,283 
449,087 482,301 
436,808 419,122 
9,927,761 12,056,684 
46,572,774 55,898,546 
1,096,296 2,810,150 
6,503,513 xx8,459,740 
25,542 95,964 
8,000,684 9,303,266 
33,866,191 38,412,975 
901,884 6bb1,634,736 
3,661,128 3,565,863 
70,256 82,716 
16,302 147,706 
464,235 474,116 
200,352 360,087 
93,893 108,435 
139,267 136,724 
10,525,970 12,406,092 


Losses Paid 


1925 


$ 
65,503 


592,253 
175,456 
146,793 
428,825 


15,819 
223,162 
658,088 

4,034,884 
6,905,418 


5,928,554 


23,408 


1,110,772 
1,040,564 
434,688 
4,559,124 
962,047 
1,177,989 
1,466,434 
94,622 
8,859,293 
336,412 


38,294 
18,000 


“NI 


2, 
817,820 


2,521,045 
1,210,412 
311,178 
,852,754 
225,989 
706,562 





7,617,838 
389,830 
176,775 
725,238 
487,372 

3,966,916 

8,473,830 

32)465 

1,128,610 


234,369 
213,035 
231,655 
5,171,074 
28,587,164 
940,132 

iii 3,618,365 
32,852 
5,302,761 
19,084,444 


6,534,519 


1924 


$ 

73,401 
111,037 

47,061 
154,966 


44,277 


7,921 
255,825 
603,579 


5,399,799 
3,317 


1,211,921 
906,109 
476,194 

2,696,921 
919,796 
743,257 

1,422,369 

91,421 

8,962,787 

252,111 


26,435 


75,984 
2.386,004 


660,142 
93,542 

« 38,198 
2,567,331 
1,021,369 
240,147 
1,370,351 
488,688 
664,142 


7,633,898 
242,632 
aa 


f 
683,950 
432,191 

4,059,311 

7,664,473 

31,258 
780,985 


222,572 
201,360 


5,097,767 
18'876.691 


266,990 
1,334,397 
28,098 
195,330 
78,443 
41,203 
50,238 
5,717,297 





578.394,398 693,274,567 325,010,228 


55,239,27) 


29,509,157 


(c) Includes $5,086 dividends to poticyholders. 


(w) Includes Life. 
(dd) Includes $11,500 surplus 


paid in. 


(fff) Includes $12 


295,501,071 


(d) Include 


(t) Figures are for the United States branch only. 
(j) Includes $522,999 paid into surplus account; increase of capital stock. 
schedule P loss reserves. 
(r) Includes $202,579 contributed t» surplus. 
e business during 1925. 
(y) Includes $1,000,000 stock dividend. 
(ee) Stock dividend. 
(it) Includes $590,000 stock dividends. 1 
59,000 dividends to stockholders; balance to policy- 
(rr) Includes $590,000 surplus paid in. 


Thursday 


Dividends ‘Total Dis- 
to Stock- bursements 
— 1925 
$ $ 
13,525 129,747 
9,510 181,811 
wane ae 88,957 
ios cea 281,739 
dicenaaee 165,089 
alsentesyiath 566,762 
10,000 1,075,601 
reo 406,112 
10,000 445,265 
10,000 153,617 
seers 58,075 
€e50,000 582,769 
32,000 1,389,030 
180,000 8,621,890 
899,891 16,711,146 
PLES 9,502 
jean aaane 116,698 
ee: 18,786 
480,000 10,391,029 
scovaleatertes 80,619 
52,000 =2,163,399 
nn404,290 1,602,914 
128,500 = 1,350,405 
eee 7,233,677 
30,000 2,569,081 
eneneane 1,792,560 
ea avepscaiets 2,508,482 
verre 211,507 
0944,286 15,558,804 
15,000 886,253 
aieieereiate 81,434 
savsalaeis 123,603 
Snteiadne 7,358 
159,000 260,407 
Pre 449,186 
,000 4,550,574 
15,000 247,667 
6,975 114,078 
yy1,025,102 4,260,523 
SCOT 1,516,610 
asenens 236,791 
err 103,292 
322,000 4,828,853 
$7253,956 2,664,745 
basen kes 8.264 
iatemeeled 749,241 
ere 2,931,190 
6,250 361,202 
20,00 1,133,885 
ggg700,000 14,069,691 
; 691,746 
rrr 2,456 
nae eee 271,271 
rere Tr 924,575 
13,734 1,145,419 
187,280 7,960,407 
210,000 15,465,382 
eneuene’ 54,91 
aiavelatezerete 1,844,896 
10,000 314,772 
20,000 459,401 
rere. 428,246 
210,000 10,180,945 
1,200,000 49,791,338 
48,267 2,049,685 
292,750 7,057,136 
re eres 84,78 
100,000 8,693,014 
900,000 34,152,343 
55,000 797,865 
rer er 3,431,752 
13,000 75,605 
ui mates beg 
14,688 485,598 
rt 255,464 
7,000 111,152 
Scrat are 120,961 
052,899 10,958,657 


21,116,096 607,594,698 
2,682,303 32,324,383 


s $33,700 surplus paid in 
(h) Includes 
(k) In- 

(n) Includes 
(t) To policy- 
(aa) 
(ff) Includes $18,414 
(ji) Includes 


(ss) 


(ww) Special reserve of $551,005 for 


(+f) Includes $209,090 stock div- 
(z) Company began business 


(aaa) Does 


(ccc) In February, 1926, company 


(ddd) Represents only net 
688 dividends to policyholders. (hhh) 
dation of Great Eastern Casualty 


April 
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Comments on Insurance 
(Concluded from page 32) 


that now in the banking law of this State, so 
that he could refuse to grant a certificate of 
authority in his discretion where conditions 
would not warrant the formation of a new in- 
surance company, or where the public con- 
venience and advantage would not be pyo- 
moted by its organization. This legislation, 
however, failed of passage. 

Section 10 of the insurance law provides that 
no certificate of authority to transact the busi- 
ness of insurance in this State shall be granted 
by the Superintendent of Insurance to any in- 
surance corporation hereafter applying there- 
for if such corporation has the same name as 
another corporation authorized to transact 
such business in this State at the time of 
granting such certificate, or a name so clearly 
resembling it as to be calculated to deceive. 
However, it frequently occurs in the insurance 
business that corporations have somewhat simi- 
lar names without interfering with each other’s 
business. There are several corporations, for 
instance, using the name “Firemens” in their 
title as well as the name “Home.” “Farmers” 
is a popular title, also “National.” As a rule 
the States require that a domestic insurance 
corporation must have its principal! office for 
the transaction of business in the State. The 
laws in relation to the incorporation of in- 
surance companies generally provide that the 
articles of incorporation must state the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The names and addresses of the incor- 
porators. 

2. The name of the company. 

3. The location of the company. 

4. The kinds of business to be transacted. 

5. The mode in which the corporate powers 
are to be exercised including provision for 
directors. 

6. The amount of paid-in capital. 

7. The amount of paid-in surplus. 

A reading of section 70 of the insurance law 
will probably best illustrate to you some of 
the above provisions. 


Coal-Mine Fatalities in February 

Accidents at coal mines in the United States 
in February, 1926, caused the death of 164 
men, according to information received from 
State mine inspectors by the Bureau of Mines 
of the Department of Commerce. The total 
fatality rate for the month, based on a produe- 
tion of 48,660,000 tons of coal, was 337 per 
million tons, as compared with a rate of 4.25 
for February, 1925. Of the 164 lives lost 
in Bebruary, 157 were at bituminous coal mines, 
only 7 occurring in the anthracite field, the 
anthracite mines being closed until operations 
Were resumed February 18. The fatality rate 
for bituminous mines in February was 3.37 per 
million tons based on an output of 46,577,000 
tons of coal, and the rate for anthracite was 
3.36, based on a production of 2,083,000 tons. 
In February, 1925, these rates were 3.77 and 
6.83 respectively. 














NOW READY 
IMPORTANT INNOVATION! 


NEW COLUMNS IN 


THE FIRE INSURANCE 
POLICYHOLDERS 
POCKET INDEX 


ADD GREATLY TO VALUE OF THE 1926 EDITION 








UNDER THE HEAD OF 
UNDERWRITING RESULTS 


are included three columns presenting figures upon the 
EARNED AND INCURRED BASIS 
as follows: 
UNDERWRITING INCOME EARNED LOSSES INCURRED 
UNDERWRITING EXPENSES INCURRED 


These columns enable the user of 
THE FIRE INDEX 


to ascertain the underwriting profit or loss of any company in the main 
tables for the last ten years (totals being given for that period) or for any 
year in the last decade. This information is invaluable, and well supplements 


the data as to 


Capital Total Income 
Assets Losses Paid 
Reserve Dividends Paid 
Surplus Expenses Paid 
Net Premiums Written Ratios 


THE FIRE INSURANCE POLICYHOLDERS POCKET INDEX 
in its 57 years of publication, has won an 

ENVIABLE REPUTATION FOR ACCURACY AND AS THE 

EARLIEST CHART PUBLISHED 

In its tables or lists it reports upon about 900 organizations. 
This year THE FIRE INDEX has been entirely reset in new type and in 
much improved, up-to-date form, at very heavy expense to the publishers. 
Its great value as an early and reliable reference work as to fire insurance 
companies is not only recognized throughout the insurance world, but it is 


HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY THE INSURED 
Write for booklet containing commendatory letters from large buyers of 
insurance. 
THE FIRE INDEX contains 112 pages of serviceable information. Order 
it now! 
PRICES: 
In Manila Cover, 75 cents 


In flexible pocket book $1.25 
Discounts on quantity orders. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
135 William Street 


NEW YORK 


Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


INSURANCE STOCK QUOTATIONS 
All Bids and Quotations Subject to Cons 
firmation 
As insurance stocks are; beeoming more and 
more popular as an investment among insur- 
ance men, THE SPECTATOR will carry each week 
quotations of the bids and offerings of those 

most actively dealt in. 

The following quotations are from reliable 
New York Exchange houses and if any of our 
readers are interested in stocks not appearing 
in this list, the 
SPECTATOR will endeavor to give to any corre- 


Research Bureau of THE 


spondent whatever information may be desired. 


Etna Life H. R. Bid Offered 
Clinton Gilbert. N. Y.......... 550 580 
Jos. Walker. & Sons, N. Y...... 540 570 
Todd & Leonard, N. ¥... 605... 555 570 

-Etna Life Rights 
Clinton Gilbert, N. Y.......... 175 185 
Jos. Walker & Sons, N. Y...... 174 178 

American Alliance 
ce ES TORS Se. 2 6 315 320 

American of Newark 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y...-+. 23 25 


American Surety 
Gude. Winmill & Co., N. none “on 1 
Noble & Corwin, N. Y......... 164 168 
Boston Insurance 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y..... 445 


Carolina Insurance 














Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y...... 29 83 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y..... 28 33 
as ee mace, Je, & Co., N.Y... 30 34 
City of New York 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y..... 310 320 
Gude, Winmill Co., N. Y...... 310 330 
3 te Bice, Jr. Co, Ni Vi.c. os 310 320 
Todd & Leonard............... 312 316 
Continental 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y..... 125 130 
Clinton Gilbert, N. Y.......... 125 130 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y..... 125 129 
Nohle & Corwin, N. Y......... 125 130 
J. tS Rice, Jr., & Co:, N. Y..... 125 130 
Fidelity-Phenix 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y..... 165 170 
Clinton Gilbert, N. Y.......... 166 171 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y..... 165 17( 
Noble & Corwin, N. Y.......... 164 169 
J. KB. Rice. fr... .& Co., N. Y... 165 170 
Fireman’s of Newark 
Clinton Gilbert, N. Y.......... 3 239 
Franklin Fire 
(Gilbert Elliott & Co... N. Y... _ 182 188 
Gude, Winmill & Co.. N. Y.... 180 190 
Glens Falls 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y......... bee 39 
(uilbert Elliott & ei Bie Wixaes 37 4) 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y.. a7 11 
Globe and Rutgers 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y......... 1,550 
Gude. Winmill & Co., N. Y..... — 1575 
Noble & Corwin, N. Y......... 1,450 1,550 
~ a+ KB. Rice, Jr., & Co, N: Y.... 1,500 1,600 
Jos. Walker & Sons, N. Y..... 1.500 1,55 
Gre st American 
Gilb Filiott & Co.. N. Y..... 277 8 
Clinton Gilbert, N. Y.......... 277 28 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y..... 277 28° 
I. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., N. Y..... 278 28 
a _ O7e » 
N. ¥ 190 Aly 
is tee Ne 195 0) 
) eee 190 19 
Tarmonia 
J K. Rice, Jr » & ©o.; NY rf , 
Ilome Insurance 
Gilbert Elliott & Co.. N. Y.. I23 239 
Clinten Gilbert, N. Y........... 330 337 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y..... i 34f 
J. K. Rice. a. «42. N: Y. a 332 B40 
Todd & Leonard, N. Y........ 330 335 
Ilo este I 
7, kK. 3 ir., & Co. N. Y..... 30 34 
Tmnorters Exporters 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y........ ders 73 


Co. of North America 
n Gilbert, N. Y. 53 
Todd & Leonard, N. VY... 51 5? 





Jos. Walker & Sons, N. Y...... 71 ) 
Maryland Casualty 

Custis & Danger. N. Vi .oi0:cccx ae 100 

G Winall & Co. N. Y...;... 96 99 





\Metropolitan Casualty 
Curtis & Sanger, N. ¥ 

Milwaukee Mechanics _ : - 
Todd & Leonard, N. Y..«: aioe 34 36 
Jos. Walker & Sons, N. Y......- 33 

National Fire 


Jos. Walker & Sons, N. Y..... 700 750 
National Surety ; ss 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y.......... Sips 208 
Noble & Corwin, N. Y........ 203 208 
New York Casualty 3! ke 
Gude,” Winmill & Co., N. Y..... 101 106 
Noble & Corwin, N. Y........-- 100 106 
Niagara Fire ; ; a 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y..... 245 255 
Tedd & Teonatd, Ni Yoes .66s5< 245 248 
North River ; 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y..... 110 120 
Stuyvesant a ; - 
Gude. Winmill & Co., N. Y..... 215 295 
Noble & Corwin, N. Y......... 215 220 
Travelers Insurance ; 
Noble & Corwin, N. Y........ 1,010 1,050 
Jos. Walker & Sons, N. Y...... 1.000 1,020 
Travelers (Rights) ; 7 
Noble & Corwin, N. Y......... 225 235 
Jos. Walker & Sons, N. Y..... 225 235 
Westchester Fire ; , 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y........ aie 45 ‘ 
Cilnton Gilbert, N. Y...... aoe $4 450 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. : ree 43 46 
opie -& Corwin, Ne Xi cece 25s 413 45 
Todd & Leonard, N. Y........ 44 46 
Jos. Walker & Sons, N. Y..... 44 46 


Old Book On Chicago Fire Wanted 
[To the Editor of THe Specrator| 

I wonder if any of your readers has ever 
seen a copy of a book called “Daniel Trent- 
worthy: a tale of the Chicago Fire,” published 
in 1899, by Rand McNally Co. of Chicago. 
The book has little literary value, but is a 
very frank picture of political conditions in 
Chicago just prior to the conflagration, and 
draws, I am told, a very candid picture of one 
or two of the local politicians, whose influence 
devoted whole areas of the city to inflammable 
shacks in spite of efforts to replace them with 
incombustible buildings. The Chicago His- 
torical Society has the only copy of this book 
which I have been able to locate. The Library 
of the Fire Underwriters of the Northwest 
does not have it. 

D. N. Hanpy, 
Librarian, The Insurance Library Associa- 
tion of Boston. 


COMMENTS ON E. R. HARDY’S NEW 
BOOK 


Author’s Keen Intellect and Broad Knowl- 
edge of Rating Problems Are 
Recognized 


In reviewing the new and valuable book by 
Edward R. Hardy, recently issued from the 
press of The Spectator Company, The Eastern 
Underwriter says, in part: 


Edward R. Hardy, author, educator, and for 
many years assistant manager of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, has written a 
new book on The Making of the Fire Insur- 
ance Rate, published by The Spectator Com- 
pany of New York city, in which he not only 
traces the history of fire insurance rate mak- 
ing, but also gives his views of many current 
rating problems. Mr. Hardy has one of the 
keenest intellects in the fire insurance business, 
and his intimate contact daily for a quarter 
of a century with rate making problems gives 
a high value to the views which he expresses. 

Dealing with a few of the current phases of 
fire rating Mr. Hardy sees the movement for 
a standard policy for the country growing and 
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full realization not far off; he regards the 
flat commission scale as a solution of acquisi- 
tion troubles; he finds no immediate signs that 
the American agency system is to be sup. 
planted by some other arrangement; and he 
states that the rate making schedules in opera- 
tion to-day can never be made perfectly scien. 
tific but must be constantly changed to accom- 
modate business needs. 


The article in The Eastern Underwriter then 
touches upon Mr. Hardy’s treatment of the 
Universal Schedule and the Analytic System, 
and quotes some interesting matter from the 
book relating to these subjects and to schedule 
rating in general. It goes on to say: 


Mr. Hardy asks whether schedule rating act- 
ually reduces the fire waste. 1n most cases, he 
says, an assured will make improvements in his 
property only for the sake of securing a re- 
duced fire insurance rate. When these im- 
provements consist not of structural changes, 
but merely maintaining a tidy establishment 
and putting in fire extinguishers and additional 
water pails, it often happens that the correc- 
tions are made only when the insurance com- 
pany gets around to make an inspection for 
insurance purposes. 

The practice, Mr. Hardy also says, well 
established in fire insurance at the present time 
of allowing, during the term of a policy, re- 
ductions for improvements has produced the 
opposite effect than that which is generally 
claimed for it. It is always put forth as an 
inducement to the insured to improve his prop- 
erty, but experience shows that the insured only 
improves his property if these reductions are 
going to benefit him personally in his rate. 


Fire Association Appointment 

R. D. Mulhall, has been engaged as special 
agent for the eastern branch of the automo- 
bile department of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, effective as of April 1. 

Mr. Mulhall is an experienced underwriter, 
having been formerly connected with several 
of the largest companies in important posts. 
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April 8, 1926 


EARTHQUAKE HAZARDS AND INSURANCE 
(Concluded from page 4) 
000 were destroyed in the cotton mills. Sixty thousand telephones, 
out of a total of 80,000, were destroyed in Tokyo; 10,000 were 
lost in other districts; in Yokohama all the telephones were de- 
stroyed. 

Every essential utility of a great city was destroyed, including 
such things as oil and coal stores, machinery, docks, tanks, and 
immense stocks of merchandise. But the most bewildering impres- 
sion left with a visitor (for Prof. Jagger personally investigated the 
matter) was the destruction of public buildings and all their records, 
including universities, hospitals, museums and most of the Govern- 
ment ofhces. Along the coast breakwaters, forts, lighthouses and 
docks were battered and tilted and submerged.” 

We have, therefore, in the Japanese earthquake the most con- 
spicuous illustration of the extremes to which earthquake damage may 
reach in the event of a disaster of major magnitude. There is one 
suggestive observation by Prof. Jagger well worthy of consideration: 
“The vertical shocks on hard foundations did much less damage 
to structures, apart from landslip effects, than the horizontal shaking 
farther away from the center. The sensations, however, of those 
experiencing the vertical shaking were of quick up-and-down bump- 
ing like a railway carriage off the track and on the ties. Overgrown 
slopes of 30 degrees or less stood unaffected, but canyon walls of 
35 degrees to 60 degrees slope or higher caved away and the moun- 
tain tramways and automobile roads were almost totally destroyed. 
In the tunnels the earthquakes were felt less than outside, and in 
mines on the west side of Isu peninsula the shocks were in some 
places not perceived at all. In Tokyo there were persons in well- 
built low houses in the hilly suburbs who thought the main earth- 
quake no greater than the shock of Apul, 1922, and who were 
surprised to learn of a great disaster in the lowlands of the city. 

Of special importance are the observations of Prof. Jagger re- 
garding construction and building sites. He points out that “the same 
phenomena that were observed in the San Francisco earthquake 
appeared in the Tokyo-Yokohama shocks, with reference to resist- 
ance by houses and by different types of ground. But Tokyo pre- 
sented many cases of reinforced concrete construction, and good 
ferro-concrete behaved well. On the other hand, bad concrete was 
murderous in its collapses in some cases. Prof. Jagger quotes the 
statement by the vice-president of the Truscon Steel Co. of Japan 
on “Six Lessons’’ learned from the earthquake and fire as follows: 

1. Floors and roofs should be made as light as it is possible 
to make them without sacrificing other equally important 
qualities, such as fireproofness, permanence, etc. 

2. Walls and columns should be made strong enough to do the 
work which they will some day be called upon to do; 
that is, to move the weight of the whole construction 
above them. 

3. Large open floor spaces unsupported by walls and partitions 
should be avoided wherever possible, and, when neces- 
sary, special precautions should be observed in the de- 
sign of the walls and columns. 

4. Honest, first-class workmanship is of superior importance, 
and it is the duty of every architect, contractor and 
building owner to see that the work is first-class. 

>. All parts of the foundation of every building should be con- 
nected together, with connections strong enough to make 
the various parts act and move together. 
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6. Every roof tile should be individually secured in place so 

that it cannot slip during an earthquake. 

For a full understanding of the lessons of the Japanese earth- 
quake the article by Prof. Jagger should be consulted. 

The article by Prof. Jagger is amplified by an interesting discus- 
sion on earthquake-proof building construction as revealed by the 
Japanese earthquake by Mr. H. M. Hadley in the Seismological 
Bulletin of March, 1924. Mr. Hadley places the property loss of 
the earthquake at between four and five billion dollars. With par- 
ticular reference to the performance of reinforced concrete in Tokyo 
city and elsewhere, the following tables are of interest and value: 


Taste A 

Tokyo City Limits (Damaged by Elsewhere in Tokyo Prefecture 
Both Earthquake and Fire) (Damaged by Earthquake Only) 
No. % No. % 

Entirely collapsed....... 8 13° Entirely collapsed....... 8 68 
Partially collapsed...... I] 1.9 Partially collapsed...... 9 7.6 
Greatly damaged....... 42 al Greatly damaged....... 7 59 
Partially damaged...... 69 11.7. Partially damaged...... 5 4.2 
Undamiaged ©... 550 sca: 462 78.9 Undamaged ........... 89 75.5 
WON «cd vecduey exes 592 100.0 | Meee ee erry 118 100.0 


The author emphasizes the point that lateral strength and rigidity 
are possessed by the undamaged structures, and that the lack of 
it was the common characteristic of the damage and collapsed ones. 
Factory buildings with columns of minimum and a maximum of 
glass in their walls were particularly vulnerable. Skeleton con- 
struction with filler walls of masonry units were damaged in a 
manner similar to such construction with structural steel. On the 
other hand, the use of a small amount of properly distributed rein- 
forced concrete wall construction at the corners of the buildings and 
elsewhere were sufficient to protect the structures from even the 
slightest damage. A survey is included of the Tokyo Building De- 
partment with reference to building on hard soil and soft soil as 


follows: 
TasLe B 
Yamanote (Hard Soil) Shitamachi (Soft Soil) 

No % No. % 
Entirely collapsed....... 3 6.0 Entirely collapsed....... 44 10.0 
Partially collapsed...... 9 184 Partially collasped...... 104. 23.9 
Heavily damaged....... 15 30.6 Heavily damaged....... 87 20.0 
Slightly damaged....... 16 32.7 Slightly damaged....... 120 27.5 
Undamaged ........... G Wa  Uncemaces: ...2.....-. 81 18.6 
WG kaxnedwasenn 49 100.0 Gon Seen ren easier en fe 436 100.0 


Finally it is pointed out that “wooden buildings performed no 
differently from those of other materials. When adequately braced 
they withstood the earthquake without damage; when inadequately 
braced they collapsed. Their light weight is, of course, an excel- 
lent qualtiy for the resistance of forces that are a function of the 
weight, although the likelihood of fires and conflagrations follow- 
ing a severe earthquake makes their use hazardous in closely built-up 
districts. Firm and unyielding foundations are required for struc- 
tures of all kinds. There appeared to be no difference in the per- 
formance of spread mat foundations from that where long piles 
were used. Footings in soft ground should be connected and tied 


together.” 

The writer summarized his conclusions in the statement that “‘after 
two months’ investigation following the earthquake, that earth- 
quakeproof construction could be secured with any material, but 
that safest and most economical results could be obtained with struc- 
tural steel or reinforced concrete, both embodying an adequate 
amount of reinforced concrete wall construction.” 
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Field Annuals 


and 


Insurance Directories 


for 


*Greater New York 
{New York State North Carolina 
New Jersey South Carolina 
Kentucky Virginia 

Texas 


Tennessee 


*City and Suburban. 
tExclusive of Greater New York. 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included that will be found 
only in “Field Annuals.” 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 


THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 


Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


P. 0. BOX 617 





A. M. BURTON, President 
H. B. FOLK, Secretary 


LIFE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF TENNESSEE 


Industrial Weekly Insurance 
Life—Health—Accident. Pays 
Fifty Weeks’ Indemnity—Or- 
dinary and Industrial Straight 
Life Insurance. 


Home Office 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 




















We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 
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THE SPEC TAL 


FIRE AND CASUALTY EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


. 


DISCUSSES INSURANCE 





rR. A. Mansfield Hobbs Points to 
Growth of Casualty and Surety 
Lines 





EMPHASIZES SERVICE RENDERED 


Director of Independence Companies Gives 
Historical Background of Indemnity 


R. A. Mansfield Hobbs, attorney at law and 
a director of the Independence Fire and Inde- 
pendence Indemnity Philadelphia, 
has an article in “Human Relations,” the house 
organ of those institutions, wherein he defines 
insurance as “The making of financial pro- 
vision against stated Captioning his 
subject with the title “And the Greatest of 
These is Casualty and Surety Insurance,” Mr. 
Hobbs gives the historical background of in- 
demnity in the following language: 


companies, 


risks.” 


Perhaps the earliest reference to insurance 
is the description by Demosthenes of the ma- 
rine loans of the Ancient Greeks, the rate of 
interest being made high enough to pay, not 
only for the use of the capital, but for the 
risk of losing it. The direct insurance of sea 
risks for a premium paid independently of 
loans began in Belgium ,about 1300 A. D. 

Insurance as an industry did not begin to 
flourish until the end of the 17th century, when 
the name Lloyds became the symbol of marine 
insurance throughout the commercial world. 
The first private fire insurance office was 
opened in May 1680, to insure houses in Lon- 
don to a fixed amount, the premiums being 
fixed at 2%4 per cent of the yearly rent for 
brick houses, and 5 per cent for wooden houses, 
the rent always being assumed to be one-tenth 
of the value of the fee. 

The first mutual insurance association or- 
ganized in 1684—the Friendly Society. The 
earliest known policy of life insurance was 
written in London on the 18th day of June, 
1583, for £383.68 for twelve months, on the 
life of William Gibbons; sixteen underwriters 
signed it, each severally for his own share, and 
the premium was 8 per cent. Gibbons died on 
the 290th day of May, 1584: the underwriters 
refused to pay, and the first suit on a life in- 
surance contract arose; strange to say the 
courts enforced payment. 





Adjusters Wanted 


A large life insurance company 
wants two claim adjusters for its 
accident and health department, 
One of the positions requires travel 
throughout the country, and the 
other involves duties in the vicinity 
of the home office. Write, stating 
full experience and salary expected. 
to 

CONFIDENTIAL 


Care THE SPECTATOR 











BEGINNING OF CASUALTY COVERAGE 

While the suggestion of casualty, surety and 
miscellaneous lines of insurance is nearly as old 
as the practice of life insurance, and many 
lines of insurance then attempted have not 
been found useful, practically the growth of 
these lines dates from 1880 (within the mem- 
ory of us old timers) when the English Par- 
liament enacted the Employers Liability Act, 
making employers of labor liable for injury 
sustained in the course and scope of their em- 
ployment, to an extent unknown to the Com- 
mon Law, which enactment was shortly fol- 
lowed by similar statutes in various states of 
the United States of America. Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts have since greatly enlarged 
the field of casualty insurance. 

Insurance, as we know it to-day, could not 
function save for its corporate existence. A 
conception of a corporation, as an artificial 
person to hold property and support obliga- 
tions, irrespective of the death of individuals 
was formed in the Roman law and custom. 
Its first use was, perhaps, the Bank of St. 
George, in Genoa about 1200 A. D., organized 
as a joint stock company, with transferable 
shares, whose owners were liable only to the 
amount of their holdings. Jn England modern 
corporate ideas date from about the beginning 
of the 17th century, with the birth of the great 
trading companies 

In our country we are only too familiar 
with corporation history, and keenly aware of 
the extent and ramifications achieved by in- 
corporated bodies in the last twenty-five years. 
Experience showed that the corporate form 
was the only competent modus operandi in the 
practice of insurance. 

GROWTH AND POSSIBILITIES OF THE BUSINESS 

Dealing with the tremendous growth of the 
casualty and surety business, and the possibili- 
ties that lie ahead for those who take advan- 
tage of the opportunity, Mr. Hobbs said: 

From this brief sketch of the historicity of 
insurance, let us now contemplate the actuality 
of the industry. The assets, capital and sur- 
plus of all stock and mutual fire, life, casualty 
and surety companies reporting to the New 
York Insurance Department in 1923 was over 
$12,250,000,000. Their premium income 
amounted in that year to over $3,000,000,000. 
These companies had loaned on bond and mort- 


gage over $3,100,000,000, and owned stocks 
and bonds of over $5,000,000,000 in value. Stu- 


pendous as these figures are, imagine what they 
must be, if available, for all the United States, 
and for all insurance organizations. 

Compare these statistics with those taken on 
the same basis twenty-five years prior thereto, 
and you will find an increase of over five- 
hundred-fold in a quarter of a century. Will 
any other industry compare as favorably? 

Casualty and surety companies’ accets, capi- 
tal and surplus, in this time, increased 1000 
per cent, and their premiums multiplied twenty- 
five times, as against fire and life increase of 
some five or six times their premium income. 
In proportion therefore, casualty and surety 
has far outstripped her older sisters, fire and 
life, in this present quarter of the twentieth 
century, and the vista of the vounger is already 
wider and contains more possibilities than the 
present apparent potentialities of the other two. 

New York Suburban Field Club 

The New York Suburban Field Club held a 
meeting at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, 
last Monday. James A. Beha, New York State 
Superintendent of Insurance, addressed the 
agents on the subject of “Insurance Service 
of Field Men.” 





WHAT RECENT DECISIONS 
SAY 











Where insured was iniured and continued 
to work for some time thereafter, and subse- 
quently died as a result thereof, his death was 
not the result of accidental injuries, produc- 
ing total disability “from the date of accident” 
and continuing to the date of his death, with- 
in the meaning of an accident policy. Martin 
vs. Travelers Ins. Co, 276 Southeastern Re- 
porter 380.) 

x ok x 

Whether a warranty, which voids a policy, 
has been broken can never depend upon the 
knowledge or ignorance of the insured con- 
cerning the circumstances constituting the 
breach. Mittet vs. Home Ins. Co., Supreme 
Court of South Dakota [2 1344].) 

* € 2 

The receipt for the premium on an accident 
policy to be issued provided that “no liability 
is assumed by said company unless said ap- 
plication is accepted and the policy delivered.” 
The agent represented that the policy would be 
in full force and effect from the date of the 
application and the payment of the initial pre- 
mium. Held, that the fact that the policy 
never was actually delivered and that insured 
was killed a day before the date placed on the 
policy, does not bar a recovery where the 
company accepted the application and for- 
warded the policy for delivery to the agent, 
who received it one day before the applicant 
was killed. (Kentucky Central Life & Acci- 
dent Ins. Co., vs Pemberton, Court of Ap- 
peals of Kentucky [21264].) 

x ok Ok 

Recovery allowed on a policy for disability 
or death while “riding in, operating or caring 
for a private automobile,” when the driver, in 
whose car insured was riding, lost control; 
and the indemnity applies whether insured was 
thrown from the auto or, using ordinary care, 
leaped from the auto, impelled by fright or the 
instinct of  self-preservation, (Wright vs 
7JEtna Life Insurance Co., U. S. C. CG. A, 
Third Circuit [214297].) 

x Ok Ok 

Under an accident policy, “total disability” 
does not mean absolute physical inability to 
perform any kind of business connected with 
merely means the 
physical some substan- 
tial “Loss of foot 
above the ankle” does not mean physical sev- 
erance but an injury which rendered the mem- 


occupation but 
inability to perform 
work. 


insured’s 


part of insured’s 


ber useless. (Ozark Mutual Life Ass’n vs. 
Winchester, Supreme Court of Oklahoma 
[21526].) 


Globe and Rutgers Decision 
RicHMoND, VA., March 30.—Following 
severance of contract between the Globe and 
Rutgers Insurance Company and Clarence L. 
Stockdale, general agent at Roanoke, Va., the 
company has announced that it operate 
direct in Virginia. 
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YOUR CHANCE 


To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a 
young life insurance company; one of the 
kind where personality and hard work will 
receive a visible reward. 


Address P. L. care of THE SPECTATOR, Box 1117, 
New York City. 











THE 
SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


O. W. JOHNSON, President 
WANTS: A Field Organizer 
Contract—Salary and Expenses 


WANTS: General Agents and Managers 
Contract—Commissions or Commissions and 
Expense Allowance. 


Only men of experience whose records will bear the 
closest inspection will be employed. 


Address—S. W. GOSS, Vice-President, 
The Rookery, Chicago, III. 




















INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 
Address H. A. LUTHER, 2d Vice=Pres. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
209 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
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THE OHIO STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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EUREKA MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORP. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President 
J. BARRY MAHOOL, Vice-President 


JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Sec’y & Treas 
J. HOWARD IGLEHART, Medical Director 
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Equitable Life Insurance Company 


of the District of Columbia 
ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 


Established in the District of Columbia, West Virginia, Ohio and 
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THE SPECTATOR 


Fire Loss on Farms 


By G. I. Curistie 
Director, Agricultural Experiment Station, Lafayette, Indiana 


The annual loss of $150,000,000 from fires on 
farms in the United States is a challenge to 
those who appreciate the importance of _the 
conservation of our resources. The loss is a 
direct drain on the wealth of the nation, tole- 
rated only because the loss is scattered over a 
large area and time that we do not appreciate 
*s enormity. Our country is losing goods that 
not only have an important money value but 
that represent years of human labor and a 
great deal of Nature’s goods that are limited 
in amount and becoming increasingly valuable 
as the years go by. The fact that a part of 
the value of the property destroyed is covered 
by insurance does not minimize the significance 
of the loss except to the individual owners who 
have the fires. As a nation we still have to 
stand the loss. 

The entire annual expenses of all branches 
of the government of an important State like 
Indiana could be more than paid by one-half 
the property Icst by unnecessary farm fires in 
the United States in one year. The preventable 
losses alone amount to three times as much 
money as is necessary to finance the regular 
activities of the whole United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with its 20,000 employees 
working in every State in the Union. When 
we think of the contribution being made by 
an institution supported by only a third as 
much money as goes up in smoke from fires 
that could be eliminated by proper care, we 
appreciate somewhat our responsibility in re- 





Address before National Fire Waste Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C.. March 26, 1926, 
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ducing this enormous waste of property. 

The total value of the property lost in farm 
fires does not tell the entire story of its effect 
on our agricultural and industrial life. We 
must recognize that most of this value repre- 
sents productive goods; property that is be- 
ing used to increase the wealth of the nation. 
When we permit the loss of a building we are 
permitting an added loss of a large amount of 
potential wealth. 

Farm buildings in the United States, accord- 
ing to the 1920 census, are worth eleven and 
one-half billion dollars ($11,486,4390,433). The 
part of this represented by barns and outbuild- 
ings is distinctly productive capital and the 
part represented by farm dwellings is produc- 
tive to the extent that innumerable tasks such 
as separating milk, churning, canning, testing 
seed, etc., are often performed in houses. Thus 
we have a different problem with farm build- 
ings than with city buildings, a greater per 
cent of which are homes that may be destroyed 
by fire without seriously affecting the contribu- 
tion of the occupants to productive channels. 
The people merely move to another house and 
keep on working. The buildings on farms are 
the manufacturing plant of the agricultural 
business where millions of dollars’ worth of 
raw products in the shape of crops are worked 
over into more nearly finished products such 
as meats, milk, eggs, etc., and where the ma- 
chinery, equipment and work stock necessary 
to produce the crops are sheltered. This eleven- 
and-one-half-billion dollar plant, on which the 
fire loss now amounts to a one-and-one-third 
per cent interest charge, is too important to 
the welfare of the nation to allow fire to jeop- 
ardize its efficiency and cut down its contribu- 
tion to our wealth. 

The fire loss on farms in the United States 
is significant in terms of lumber depletion. If 
we assume only one-half of the fire loss to be 
in buildings (the rest covering their contents) 
the $75,000,000 would build 37,500 barns 36 x 
50 feet in size at a cost of $2000 each (as 
stated by I. D. Goss, manager of the Farms 
Department of the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany at the conference on Fire Prevention at 
Chicago last October). With each of the 
buildings requiring about 20,000 feet of lum- 
ber, a total of 740,000,000 feet would be re- 
quired annually, which is one-eighth as much 
lumber as grows each year in all the forests of 
the United States, according to the United 
States Forestry Service. (U. S. D. A. Cir- 


‘cular 112—Lumber Depletion and the Answer.) 





FIRE AND CASUALTY EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


The value of human lives lost in form fires 
cannot be measured. The fire demon takes his 
toll from our fires in large numbers every 
year. 


INCREASES 

If the situation were improving as time goes 
on the problem would not assume the impor- 
tance it now has. While the total per capita 
fire loss in the United States is being reduced 
the decrease is coming largely in the cities. 
There education of the people and improved 
fire-fighting equipment and methods have been 
proving their efficiency. Figures from the 
Farm Insurance Association for twelve of the 
Middle Western States show an increase of 
29 per cent in fire losses on farms for the 
five-year period ending December 31, 1924. A 
part of this is, no doubt, due to the relatively 
low incomes received by farmers during this 
period, which reduced the expenditures for 
rodding, repairs to roofs and flues, etc. How- 
ever, it seems reasonable to suppose that as 
farmers introduce into wooden inflammable 
buildings larger amounts of such improvements 
as automobiles, electricity, acetylene lights, 
gasoline engines, tractors, milking machines, 
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feed grinders and similar equipment, the loss 
from fires will continue to increase unless im- 
portant steps are taken to prevent it. 


We are told by those closest to the situation 
that from 75 to 90 per cent of the fire losses on 
farms can be prevented if proper care is exer- 
cised. An examination of the list of causes of 
farm fires indicates the reasonableness of this 
estimate. Lightning is given as the largest 
single cause. Investigations carried on in On- 
tario, Michigan and elsewhere indicate that 
when buildings are properly rodded the protec- 
tion from lightning is practically 100 per cent. 
The Farmers Mutual Lightning Protected In- 
surance Company of Michigan, which insured 
only rodded buildings ,and these only after 
their inspectors had examined and approved the 
rodding, paid out only $32.00 for damage by 
lightning during four years on a risk totaling 
over $55,000,000. The $32.00 covered three 
small claims, all due to defects in rodding over- 
looked by the company’s inspector. In Iowa 
for an eight-year period insurance companies 
aid out $76.00 lighting claims os unrodded 
buildings for every $1.00 on rodded buildings. 
(Ontario Bulletin 220, “Lighting Rods.”) 
The prejudice of farmers against lightning 
rods, which dates from a time when many 
farmers were hoaxed with improper rodding 
and unreasonable prices, needs to be overcome. 
Too few farmers recognize the adequacy of 
protection from lightning rods properly in- 
stalled or the danger from rods improperly in- 
stalled or damaged after installation. 


Defective chimney flues rank second as 
known causes of farm fires. Here we need 
education not only of the farmer, but also of 
the builder so that chimneys will be con- 
structed with the bricks laid flat rather than 
on edge and so that the chimneys will extend 
to the ground to prevent cracks caused by set- 
tling of timbers. It will also be desirable to 
use a suitable lining. 


Fires caused by sparks igniting roofs, by 
carelessness with matches, by smoking in barns, 
by careless use of gasoline and kerosene and 
in many other ways could be almost entirely 
eliminated if farmers were made to appreciate 
the danger and given proper information on 
prevetnion. 

The fire problem on farms presents a some- 
what different aspect from the problem in 
cities. With modern fire-fighting machinery 
and methods, city people do not usually pay 
as great a penalty for carelessness as do 
people in the country. Even after a city 
fire has gained considerable headway it may be 
extinguished without a complete loss of the 
property. Also on account of the larger num- 
ber of people in the city, fires are usually no- 
ticed at an earlier State than in the country. 
On farms prevention is practically the only 
remedy. After fires get under headway fire- 
fighting facilities are seldom adequate to do 
much more than protect surrounding buildings 
—and often even this is impossible. 

Individual action by farmers is therefore the 
thief solution of the fire problem on our farms 


British National Health Insurance Report if 


Royal Commission 
(From Our London Correspondent) 


There has just been published the report of 
the Royal Commission, appointed in July, 1924, 
to inquire into the scheme of National Health 
Insurance esablished by the National Health 
Insurance Acts, 1911-22, and to report what, 
if any, alterations, extensions or developments 
should be made in regard to the scope of that 
scheme and the administrative, financial and 
medical arrangements set up under it. 

One of the most useful features of the re. 
port is an excellent general outline of the 
scheme, which is on a compulsory and con- 
tributory basis; and the following are salient 
points. Persons required to be insured are, 
subject to certain exceptions, all those between 
the ages of 16 and 70 who are employed under 
a contract of service in manual labor, or in 
non-manual employment at a rate of remunera- 
tion not exceeding £250 a year, the total num- 
ber of persons insured exceeding 15,000,000. 
Certain employments—the chief of these be- 
ing employment under the Crown or a local 
authority where the conditions of employment 
include provision against sickness not less 
favorable than that secured under the Act— 
are excepted from compulsory insurance. It is 
also provided that employed persons in receipt 
of a pension or private income of £26 a year 
or upwards, or who are ordinarily or mainly 
dependent upon some other person, or some 
non-insurable occupation, may secure exemp- 
tion, in which case they, but not their employ- 
ers, are exempted from liability to pay con- 
tributions. Never having been considerable, 
the total number of exempt persons at the 
present time is only about 36,000. The scheme 
further provides for the inclusion as voluntary 
contributors of persons who, after having been 
employed and insured for at least two years, 
elect (on ceasing to be insurably employed) to 
continue in insurance, paying the whole weekly 
contribution themselves. The present number 
of voluntary contributors is put at about 32,- 
ooo. “The present provisions relating to vol- 
untary contributors’—it is observed—“repre- 
sent a great restriction on the arrangements 
contemplated in the original act. At the out- 
set the scheme provided for the inclusion as 
voluntary contributors of those persons who, 
by reason of the fact that they had worked on 
their own account, did not come under the com- 
pulsory provisions of the act. The response 
made, however, showed that there was practi- 
cally no demand for insurance on a voluntary 
basis, and accordingly in 1918 future admis- 


sion to the class of voluntary contributors wa 
restricted to those who had for a definite of 
riod been insured as employed contributoge! 
The cost of the scheme is shared between if 
sured persons, their employers and the Na 
tional Exchequer. The revenue is derived § 
the first instance from weekly contribution 
paid partly by the workers and partly by 
employers by means of health insurance stamp 
affixed to contribution cards. Apart from th 
cost of the central departments, the Nation: 
Exchequer contributes towards the cost of th 
scheme two-ninths of the total cost of the benal 
fits and of their administration. 4 
In 1924, the total of the income receive 
from contributions amounted to £27,377,00q) 
to which interest on accumulated funds adde 
about £5,000,000. Expenditure on benefits 
was £26,118,000, and the cost of the admin 
istration of these benefits by approved societies 
and insurance committees was £ 3,804,000. . 
clusive of the cost of the central governme 
departments concerned in the administration, 
the contribution of the Exchequer towards the 
cost of the scheme was £7,045,000. q 
Medical, sickness, and maternity benefits are 
given under the scheme, and additional bene) 
fits may be provided by an approved society 
having a disposable surplus on valuation. 7 
The conclusion is arrived at that National 
Health Insurance has fully justified itself nd. 
has, on the whole, been successful in ope 
tion, that iti has now become a permanent fea! 
ture of the social system of this country, and’ 
should be continued on its present compulsory 
and contributory basis. Various modifications) 
and extensions of the scheme are recommended,” 
with the proviso—in the majority report—th 
no extensions of benefit involving substantial 
additional expenditure should be contemplated: 
now or in the immediate future, but that any 
immediate changes in the scheme should be 
limited to such as are possible within its pres 
ent financial resources, and that accordingly 
there should be no increase at the present time 
in the rates of contribution or in the scale of 
the Exchequer Grants. On ‘the other hand, 
minority report expresses the opinion that 
is neither necessary nor proper to confine 
developments to such as can be paid for with 
in the present financial resources of the scheme! 
Covering close upon 400 pages, the public ‘ 
tion is a very valuable aid to the study of afl 
important subject. 
London, E. C., March 5, 1926. 
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and practically the only solution unless inven- 
tions and developments make fire-fighting ap- 
paratus more useful than they now are with 
the sparse settlement and limited water sup- 
plies of the country. Farmers should realize 
that they are paying an enormous tax annually 
through this loss and that they have it within 
their power to reduce the amount of the tax 


Ay? 
4 


considerably. It is important that their atten 
tion be called to methods that they can use {0} 
prevent a large part of this enormous destrucs) 
tion. Some good work has already been done 
along this line by insurance companies an@ 
others but that the present work is not ade 
quate is shown by the fact that the loss goes) 
on in increasing volume. 
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